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Family Life Under a Labor Government 


By Cyrit Bissy 
Barnet, Hertfordshire, England 


IN ESSENTIALS, family life in Britain 
today is much the same as it was before 1945 when the 
Labor party came into political power. 

Some of the most striking trends in Britain today are 
an expression of a nationwide social outlook rather than 
of one political party’s program. It is true that some of 
these trends have been particularly pioneered by the 
Labor party, but the essential thing to grasp in seeking 
an understanding of family life in Britain today is that the 
nation as a whole, and not merely the Labor party, is 
firmly wedded to the welfare state. 

The maintenance of full employment by economic 
planning has been a factor of major importance in the life 
of the ordinary working class people who, before the 
war, were always faced with the grim possibility of the 
dissolution of the family through unemployment. The 
piesent position, therefore, is one which the social policies 
of the Labor movement have done much to bring about, 
but which is now so widely accepted as desirable that it 
is unlikely that any change of government would lead to 
the abandonment of any of its major features. 

Let us follow a typical English family (in so far as any 
family can be typical) from its start in the first romantic 
attachment of a young couple. There have, of course, 
already been several temporary boy-girl relationships 
although those in England tend to take place somewhat 
later in years and somewhat less intensely than in America. 

Our young couples are probably by no means entirely 
ignorant in sexual matters. Until fairly recent years there 
has been in England very little in the way of marriage 
preparation but the picture has changed rather rapidly. 
In 1944 our Ministry of Education circularized all local 
education authorities asking them to give careful con- 
sideration to the question of sex education in schools and 
youth organizations, and at the same time issued a pam- 
phlet! assuring teachers and youth leaders of the Minis- 
try’s general support in any carefully considered ideas for 
sex education which they might feel inclined to put for- 
ward and implement with the agreement of their local 
authorities. The Ministry of Education has no power to 
determine school curricula, but this general ministerial 
blessing has had a marked effect and most of our local 
education authorities have now asked their teachers to 
see what they can do in the way of sex education. Many 
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training courses for teachers have been held in different 
parts of the country and in the year 1944-45 Over 5,000 
teachers and 2,000 youth leaders attended such courses.” 
The main teachers’ organizations have given support to 
this advance.* A fairly high proportion of our young 
people are now receiving some form of sex education 
before they leave school and some further sex guidance 
in their youth organizations after leaving school.‘ Specific 
marriage preparation is still the exception rather than 
the rule but even here there is some advance. After strug- 
gling for years on voluntary funds, the Marriage Guid- 
ance Council has now been given grants of government 
moneys.’ True, one would like to see these grants much 
larger, but the important thing is that the government 
has now recognized the principle that such work is de- 
serving of official financial support. 

Our people are getting wed younger than of yore.® 
Whereas in 1931 less than a fifth were married by the 
age of 25, in 1947 nearly a third were married by that 
age; and for the age of 30, the proportion married has 
risen from rather over a half in 1931 to over two thirds 
in 1947. In part, no doubt, this is the result of temporary 
wartime circumstances, but I am inclined to think that 
a major cause has been the security of full employment. 
Weddings may take place in a Register office, in a church 
of the established Church of England or in an authorized 
church, chapel, synagogue or meeting place of another 
religious denomination. 

Our married couple now needs a house, and in present 
conditions may go on needing one for some time, for the 
housing situation in England today is very bad. This is 
in part the result of war damage. In greater part it is due 
to the almost complete cessation of domestic building 
during the war. And, to a quite considerable extent, it 
is due to rising social standards, in that working class 
couples, no longer so poverty-stricken as in the days of 
mass unemployment, are unwilling to live in the squalor 
that their parents knew and so increase the pressure on 
what decent accommodation there is. Finally, one must 
admit that the government has not prosecuted its housing 
program with all the vigor that had been hoped for by 


2? Cyril Bibby, “Sex Education in Britain, 1938-48,” International Journal of Sexology, 
Bombay, August, 1948. 

3 National Union of Teachers, “Sex Training in Schools," Hamilton House, London, 
1944. 

4 Cyril Bibby, Sex Education: a Guide for Parents, Teachers, and Youth Leaders, Mac- 
millan, London, 1944. (Emerson in U.S.A.) 

5 Departmental Committee on Grants for the Development of Marriage Guidance, 
Report, H. M. Stationery Office, London, 1948. 

6 Royal Commission on Population, Report, H. M. Stationery Office, London, 1949. 
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those who put it into power. Nevertheless, a very im- 
pressive number of houses has been built and, granted 
the continuance of peaceful conditions, we may reason- 
ably hope for a fairly rapid improvement in the housing 
situation. For example, whereas in 1945 a mere 3,013 
permanent houses and flats were built, the number built 
in 1948 is 227,616." 

The birth rate,’ which in 1941 was 13.0, had risen by 
1942 to 17.7 and by 1947 to 20.5. In 1938 the average 
couple married for five years had 1.16 children, while in 
1948 the comparable figure was 1.20. More impressive 
than such figures, however, is a slow but definite change 
which I feel confident has taken place in attitudes towards 
parerithood and family life. In my view there is very wide- 
spread a more healthy attitude to marriage and parent- 
hood than I recall from twenty years ago. Young women 
no longer seem to regard pregnancy as slightly shameful, 
young men seem less to feel stockyard pride in fatherhood 
and more a very human pride in shared parenthood. The 
demographers who, on the basis of their elaborate calcu- 
lations, made prophecies in the inter-war years of popula- 
tion trends, have had to eat their words or try to explain 
them away, and this should be sufficient warning against 
rash prophesy. Nonetheless, I would venture the 
prophecy that, granted freedom from war and continued 
full employment, our young married couple will tend to 
have two, three or four children in place of the pre-war 
nought, one and two. 

Three hard facts of great importance to a growing 
family in England are the presence on the statute book 
of the Education Act,® the National Health Service Act,!° 
and the National Insurance Act." About the first of 
these I shall say little, for universal free education is no 
doubt as fully accepted in principle in America as in 
England. But if I am to judge from articles appearing in 
American journals, our British Health and Insurance 
schemes are widely regarded in America as somewhat 
revolutionary. Certainly they are accepted in England 
(with much incidental grumbling, of course) as essential 
parts of our welfare state. 

The central feature of the health service is that it is 
free to ali (including—and this has led to a certain 
amount of criticism of those who have come over from 
Belgium and France, finding that the cross-channel fare 
is less expensive than certain medical treatments and 
appliances—temporary residents of whatever nationality). 
Naturally, when I use the word “free” I mean “free at 
the time and irrespective of the type of treatment,” for 
everyone realizes that such a service has to be paid for 
by the community as a whole. But, although everyone 

7 Keesing's Contemporary Archives, 9891 A., London, 1949. 

* Vide 6 supra. 

* Education Act, Ch. 31. H. M. Stationery Office, London, 1944. 
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includes in their weekly insurance contribution a certain 
amount which is allocated to the health service, the 
service is available even if the contributions are not paid. 
The citizen may be summoned to Court for non-payment 
of contributions, just as he may be for non-payment of 
rates and taxes, but he may not for this reason be deprived 
of medical service any more than he may be deprived of 
the services of the policeman or the fire brigade. In brief, 
the service is available to all, unconditionally in the same 
sense as the publicly financed schools and highways. 

It is difficult to convey the lightening of mental load 
which this means, but perhaps I may best do so by 
speaking in purely personal terms. My wife and I have 
four children and we have been remarkably free from 
illness. I have little doubt that under present conditions 
we are paying more heavily through insurance contribu- 
tions, rates and taxes towards the health service than we 
should have to pay for doctors’ and dentists’ bills. 
Nevertheless we (and most people in a similar position) 
are very happy that this should be so. The knowledge 
that, if one of our children were to happen to suffer from 
a prolonged illness, we should not have to ask ourselves 
whether we could afford the proper treatment; that, if 
my wife or I had a serious accident, neither treatment 
nor appliances (even, if medically necessary, a motor car 
or motorized invalid chair) would eat into a precarious 
bank balance; that, if ill health so necessitates, our family 
will be provided with home nursing, home domestic 
help, medicines and drugs of all sorts—all this gives a 
feeling of security which is worth more than one can 
describe. I am aware that some of you in America regard 
this state of affairs as undesirable and as inevitably sapping 
initiative and independence. For my part, I feel the more 
inclined to take risks when I know that my initiative 
cannot possibly result in any of my family having to go 
without medical treatment because we cannot afford it. 
More than 95 per cent of the population and a similar 
proportion of the medical practitioners have entered into 
the service. And, although there are many things in it 
to criticize, the country as a whole is thoroughly com- 
mitted to the scheme.” 

One of the weaknesses of the health scheme bears very 
closely on family life—to wit, the arrangements for ma- 
ternity attention. If our young mother chooses to have 
her baby at home, her midwife will be provided by the 
Local Health Authority; if she selects a doctor with 
obstetric experience from among those practicing locally, 
she comes under the Local Executive Council; if she 
arranges to have her baby in the hospital, she is the 
responsibility of the Regional Hospital Board. It is 
widely considered that this division of authority is 

12 “The National Health Service Act in Great Britain: a Review of the First Year's 


Working,” The Practitioner, London, Autumn, 1949. Charles Hill and John Woodcock, 
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undesirable and likely in some cases to lead to real diffi- 
culty. But, in whatever circumstances the mother de- 
cides to have her baby, it need not cost her a penny for 
medical attention or equipment. 

A few weeks after the baby is born, the Local Au- 
thority Health visitor will call at the house and at intervals 
during infancy she will repeat her visits and give the 
mother help and advice. Later when the child goes to 
school it will be given a thorough medical examination 
every so often. 

The National Insurance Scheme, which became effec- 
tive in 1948, also bears on family life. It is financed in 
part from the exchequer and in part by weekly contribu- 
tions from employers and employees. These contributions 
vary somewhat according to age, sex and other circum- 
stances; but, in the majority of cases, each employed 
adult pays about from four to five shillings per week. 
Subject to certain conditions about the number of contri- 
butions paid, there is a wide range of benefits obtainable. 
These benefits relate in the main to the adult members 
of the family and the first child, it being considered that 
the other children are provided for by the Family Al 
lowance of five shillings per week per child payable at 
the local Post Office irrespective of any contributions 
under the Insurance Act. Some Americans may feel 
that unconditional payments of this nature by the State 
reek of paternalism and charity. They are not generally 
so regarded in England. My wife (it is worth noting that 
legally it is the wife, not the husband, who has the right 
to draw family allowances) collects her weekly fifteen 
shillings from the Post Office without having her self- 
respect shattered! 

In sickness or unemployment, our young father will 
draw 26/- per week, with an extra 16/- for his wife and 
1/6 for a child. On retirement (at sixty-five for a man, at 
sixty for a woman) the same benefit may be drawn. At 
maternity, the mother receives £4 per baby to cover 
incidental expenses, and £1 per week for four weeks 
after the birth to provide a certain amount of domestic 
help. If the mother has been working, she receives 36/6 
per week for thirteen weeks, so that she may give up 
work for about six weeks before the birth and seven 
weeks after. These are not large sums, but they go some 
way towards reducing the financial burden of maternity. 
If the family is unfortunate enough to suffer a death, a 
payment of up to £20 may be made to cover funeral and 
other expenses, and if the wife is left a widow there are 
further provisions. For a period of thirteen weeks the 
widow draws 36/6 per week plus 7/6 for a child. At the 
end of this period, she draws a further weekly allowance 
so long as she has a child of school age. If she is over 
forty by the time her last child reaches the age of fifteen, 
or if she is over fifty and has been married ten years, or 
if because of infirmity she is unable to work and support 





The important thing for the family is really to 
understand that if we do believe in democracy then 
each one of us and each family has an obligation to 
know what they think the actual foundation of 
democracy is,—how you live it, not just how you 
talk about it. How you live it! I know people who 
talk about it beautifully, but who can’t live it at all. 
The important thing is how you live it, and how 
much courage you have in carrying it out. If we 
really live it and if we really mean to achieve for all 
human beings the standards of rights and freedoms 
that are voiced in this universal declaration, then 1 
think we can safely say that we will have a right to 
our position as the leading democracy and that we 
will be on our way to creating a world for our 
children and our grandchildren in which we may 
build something that has an ultimate hope of 
security in our generation. 

ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 


From address at Tri-State Council on Family Relations, Hunter College, 
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herself, she then continues to draw 26/- per week indefi- 
nitely. 

These payments are not princely, but they will keep 
the wolf from the door. There are some in England who 
regard them as more than sufficient. But there are many 
who would like to see the benefits increased. Already 
our children are given free milk in schools, the provision 
of free meals is decided in principle and only awaits the 
building of more school kitchens and dining rooms, local 
education authorities can provide free or added clothing 
and other material helps. These things which go part 
way towards reducing the financial handicap of parent- 
hood are essential features of the welfare state. 

One of our less fair features is the too prominent bulge 
in the curve of divorces. The increase in the divorce rate 
in the last twenty years is quite startling.“ The figures 
for the years 1928, 1938 and 1948 respectively are 3,927, 
6,092 and 42,'711 for England and Wales. 

To what extent this rise represents an increase in 
marriage failure is difficult to decide. A large part of it 
is no doubt due to the fact that’ in 1937, the grounds 
for divorce were widened. Unless “the case is one of 
exceptional hardship suffered by the petitioner or of ex- 
ceptional depravity on the part of the respondent” no 
petition may be presented earlier than three years from 
the date of the marriage. There are those who object to 

18 Registrar General, Statistical Report, H. M. Stationery Office, London, 1928, 1938 


1948. 
14 Matrimonial Cause Act, Ch. 97, H. M. Stationery Office, London, 1937. 
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Editorial 


Are We Developing a Profession? 


By Lester S. PEARL 
School of Social Welfare, Florida State University 


MARRIAGE and family living took 
on the beginnings of a profession as it developed a body 
of content—largely by applying the knowledge of several 
disciplines, as it encouraged specialization in research, 
instruction and counseling, and as it realized the need of 
particular abilities, skills and training. Whether or not 
we become a clearly distinguished and completely recog- 
nized profession depends upon the standards that we 
maintain. One of the functions of the National Council 
on Family Relations should be to make specific suggestions 
for consideration by our National Committees, looking 
toward the establishment of reasonable standards for 
members of our profession. 

First let us consider the following basic conditions 
which determine the nature of the specialization of con- 
tent and skills required. 

1. Public school instructors are greatly needed. Many administra- 
tors list the lack of properly trained teachers as the principle 
reason for not inaugurating a program in this field, even though 
they recognize a need for such education. 

2. Colleges and universities require more trained instructors of their 
courses than they can secure. 

3. There is inadequate provision for marriage and family life counsel- 
ing in most of the communities in our country. 

4. As a result of no definite standards, some people with question- 
able training and fitness operate as instructors or counselors. 

5. There is considerable lack of information on the part of an inter- 
ested public for adequately appraising those who appear in their 
communities as leaders. 

6. The content of marriage and family life education today has be- 
come too broad for any one person to be a specialist in all phases. 

~ Yet the individual operating in this area must have a working 

knowledge of many disciplines. 

7. Colleges and universities are seeking assistance in establishing 
major programs of training in this field. 


Old and New Specialization—As might be expected 
with this relatively new field of education, the leaders 
have come from several disciplines. Hence, the training 
of the present leaders is quite varied. Since there were 
no specialized courses or majors during the period of 
preparation for most of us, it has been left up to the 
individual to develop as he felt the needs indicated. So 
we find sociologists, psychologists, psychiatrists, cultural 
anthropologists, social workers, physicians, ministers, 
home economists, social hygienists, all entering this field 
because of particular individual interests. Each developed 
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within his discipline as far as possible, then secured 
through reading or course study a working knowledge of 
related fields. To say who is prepared as a specialist in 
marriage and family life education today is to list all 
of these areas that have contributed so much to our field 
of specialization, and to indicate that an individual in 
order to work effectively in this field must have a thorough 
knowledge of some one area with considerable knowledge 
of several others. We cannot be more definite than that. 

The new trends in methods of specialization seem well 
pronounced. We shall probably long continue to have 
many colleges and universities giving degrees in this field, 
which emphasize mainly the content and viewpoint of 
one discipline. However, the interdivisional nature of 
the content of pertinent subject matter creates the need 
for an interdisciplinary program of training. Even if one 
department or division of a university wishes to provide 
a graduate program of specialization in this field, it can 
no longer limit the content to its own discipline. The 
interdisciplinary program can be set up by requiring 
particular courses in related disciplines, with the major 
portion of the training coming from one discipline. This 
type of organization centralizes the administration in the 
department offering the major program, and is the sim- 
plest way, since it requires fewer changes in the ad- 
ministrative setup. 

However, in light of the desire of many disciplines to 
contribute to such a program, or help formulate one of 
their own, it would seem efficient and expedient to unite 
the efforts of the several departments of the university 
into one interdivisional program of training. This re- 
quires considerable time and effort, and a thorough desire 
to cooperate. It means that departmental and divisional 
“nationalism” must be practically eliminated. It also 
means a complete sharing of the administration of such a 
program so that all the cooperating disciplines feel that 
their contribution to the content is receiving sufficient 
emphasis. Such a program is in line with our ideas of 
democracy in education. It should provide the strongest 
type of training which a graduate student could secure 
in order to specialize fully in this field. It would mean 
a coordinated, integrated program in which courses were 
developed specifically to fit into the place desired by 
those who were administering the program. It would 
also mean the cooperative organization and offering of 
many courses by representatives of several departments. 
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The development of new courses or reorganizing of old 
ones in light of the new needs and the integrated nature 
of the content, is a strong point for this type of graduate 
program. The few universities that have attempted this 
type of interdivisional training are in a position of leader- 
ship. 

Students with a wide variety of academic training 
could enter such a graduate program because a central 
core of subject matter would be required of each candi- 
date, plus individual selection of courses designed to 
complete inadequacies in background training. Even 
though specialization is desired in either instruction, 
research or counseling, a rather thorough grounding in 
all:three phases would seem advisable. 

We also take into account the education of those in 
related fields who might have an interest in family rela- 
tions as a secondary phase of their profession. These 
would include some physicians, lawyers, psychiatrists, 
and ministers. Their training would need to be highly 
specialized to meet specific kinds of situations. 

These, then, are our major needs in establishing stand- 
ards for specialists in family living: 

1. We must establish standards for instructors who will provide 
formal education on elementary, high school, college and uni- 
versity levels. State teacher certification requirements establish 
definite standards as to sudject matter areas. We need to deter- 
mine specific subject matter requirements for school teachers. 
Formal degree requirements may provide adequately for college 
and university instructors. 

2. We must set up standards for community leaders, including the 
visiting specialist who offers courses in parent education and in- 
service leadership training as well as the leaders of local com- 
munity family life councils. 

3. We need standards also for those operating as marriage and family 
life leaders in social agencies and organizations where formal de- 
grees may have less consideration, but where the results of sound 
or unsound informal education are quite as important. 

4. For some years our National Committee on Marriage and Family 
Counseling has worked closely with the American Association of 
Marriage Counselors in the formulation of preliminary standards 
for marriage counselors. Further developments are in process. 


Standards and Training in the Future—For our 
National Council to develop standards which apply to 
those already acting as specialists in this field would be a 
very difficult task. It might lead to the uniting of those 
with training in a particular area to the exclusion of others. 
It would seriously affect the unity of this large group. 
We might better apply ourselves to the task of setting 
up adequate standards for those who wish to specialize 
in this field in the future and let these standards gradually 
be attained by those now in this work who wish added 
status and prestige. Obviously, no one person should 
dictate the final decisions to the membership of this 
group. What we wish to present is not the standards, 
but the principal issues that must be decided by those 
who establish these standards, and some possible ways 


of working toward the desired end. We have looked at 
present conditions and basic needs of today. Now let us 
consider definite steps that may be taken to reach the 
goal of professional standards. To us, standards and 
training are inseparable. When we speak of standards 
for a profession, we invariably mean some type of basic, 
standardized training to maintain these. We are, also, 
chiefly concerned with the over-all national situation in 
our profession, recognizing that some local variations are 
expected. 

Obviously, one of the simplest forms of providing a 
specialist with status is through the granting of a particu- 
lar title which has a special meaning. The M.D. of the 
medical profession carries with it prestige, thoroughness 
of training and high quality in personal behavior. We 
are not in a position today to grant such degrees. Instead 
we must find ways of indicating acceptance of those with 
conventional degrees based upon specialized training. 

Our position as a national professional organization 
means that we can only recommend; we cannot require. 
The importance of our recommendations is determined 
by the status of our group. We must have confidence in 
our professional membership to carry out our organiza- 
tion’s recommendations in detail. To further high stand- 
ards in our field and to provide professional education for 
it, our National Council on Family Relations could do 
the following: 

1. Provide advisory service for colleges, universities and public 
schools that are making plans for special educational programs in 
this field. This might take the form of panels of leaders in all sec- 
tions of the country who are available for this purpose. The 
names of the panel members could be supplied by the office of the 
National Council and school officials could contact them directly. 

2. Provide accrediting service for colleges, universities and public 
schools that meet standards of proper leadership, educational 
facilities and program. This accrediting could be accomplished on 
a similar basis to that now being done by the American Associa- 
tion of Schools of Social Work. 

3. Indicate, by admission to an honorary group, acceptance of many 
leaders in this field today who have proved their worthiness 
through writing, research and a high quality of educational ac- 
complishment. 

4. Through a well planned program of publicity, both in Marriage 
and Family Living and other leading professional journals, make 
known what we are doing as an organization regarding establish- 
ing standards for our membership, and interpret the meaning of 
these standards. 

5. Appoint a committee to sound out the membership of the Na- 
tional Council regarding the specific nature of the standards 
which we should establish and make a full report at the Winter 
meeting. This could be followed by action by this special com- 
mittee and the Executive Committee. 


You will note an absence of any method of determining 
the personal qualifications of members of our group. We 
hold that these must be incorporated in the admission 


(Continued on page 135) 
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What Is Significant for Research in 
Marriage Counseling? 


By Raymon F. Sietto 
Ohio State University 


RESEARCH into marriage counseling 
has almost no past, its present is beset with difficulties, its 
future is the concern of this paper. An exchange of ex- 
periences may serve as a partial substitute for the ample 
literature available to workers in the older fields of pro- 
fessional counseling. 

These questions need the attention of both marriage 
counselors and research workers, if they are to cooperate 
harmoniously and effectively: 

1. Among the problems of marriage counseling, which are in par- 

ticular need of research? 

2. What can be done to improve research in marriage counseling? 


The urgency of a problem is only one of many criteria 
by which its significance for research can be judged. Other 
important criteria are suggested by the following ques- 
tions: What problems in marriage counseling have been 
neglected or overlooked? Which are most fundamental in 
the sense that they relate closely to a series of other prob- 
lems? Which problems appear to be of a persistent rather 
than of a transitory nature? What problems are likely to 
become increasingly difficult, unless research is done on 
them soon? Which problems are crucial for the long-term 
future of marriage counseling, because they involve basic 
assumptions in counseling that need study, if undesirable 
trends are to be avoided? 

Such questions can serve as criteria in selecting prob- 
lems for research. Some of these questions require special 
perspectives and a degree of detachment that is uncharac- 
teristic of marriage counselors and administrators when 
their egos become allied with their occupational roles. 
Research workers are likely to have some of the detach- 
ment needed, since they strive to cultivate this quality, 
but their perspective, too, has its occupational biases. 
Persons in professions other than marriage counseling 
who come into contact with the work of counselors may 
be the most astute and impartial judges of some of its de- 
fects and limitations. 

Recognizing many criteria for judgment, and detach- 
ment as essential, the research worker is, nevertheless, 
advised to be governed mainly by the expressed wants 
of the counselors and administrators who are his immedi- 
ate colleagues. This is advisable because the research 
worker greatly needs their help on his own special prob- 
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lems in doing research, and is likely to have fewest diff- 
culties if he gives his colleagues the major voice in decid- 
ing what research is most needed. He must retain the 
right to decide what is feasible for research, if he is to be 
held accountable for its quality. 

The research choices of counselors and administrators 
are likely to be expressions of their needs for help in meet- 
ing day-to-day problems. Acceptance of their preferences 
is the most convincing demonstration that the research 
worker is on their team, not a solitary inquisitor bent on 
exposing their faults. Like their counselees, counselors 
often seem insecure and desirous of reassurance. Ad- 
ministrators, too, seem to need demonstrations that re- 
search workers are not aiming toward early public ex- 
posure of their every weakness. 

Research can be highly useful to the administrator of 
a marriage counseling organization if directed toward such 
problems as arise in seeking financial support or improved 
publi: relations, or in selecting and training staff members 
and assigning work loads, or ir. reducing unit costs or ob- 
stacles to an efficient flow of work, or in preparing peri- 
odic reports of the work of the organization, or in planning 
new programs and facilities, or in preparing budgets and 
estimating future trends in demands for counseling serv- 
ices. 

While by many criteria of significance administrative 
research would rate low, it has high merit by some stand- 
ards. Such research is timely. It is likely to affect action 
rather than remain unused. By substituting facts for 
hunches as the basis for decisions, it can improve working 
conditions for marriage counselors, and help them to pro- 
vide better service to counselees. In the aggregate, such 
studies take on fundamental significance, since improved 
administration can aid in solving many other problems. 

Marriage counselors also need the help of research if 
they are to have at their disposal special diagnostic and 
prognostic devices that have proved so useful in other 
fields of counseling. Instruments can be devised through 
research to aid the counselor to gain more quickly, com- 
pletely, and accurately a knowledge of the social and 
psychological characteristics of the individual counselee. 
Useful scales to measure interests, attitudes, and apti- 
tudes as they relate to marriage can be constructed. A 
scale to measure individual readiness for sharing in the 
marriage relationship is being developed at Ohio State 
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University, and plans are being made to develop other 
such scales. 

Two studies under way at the Ohio State University 
are directed toward testing the Burgess-Cottrell scales 
for use in marriage counseling, and particularly toward 
testing the weights assigned by the authors to the items 
of their scales. 

Research is much needed to test the potential useful- 
ness for marriage counseling of the vast range of existing 
instruments for measuring personality traits. Devices to 
detect personality disturbances calling for the deep ther- 
apy of the psychiatrist could be highly useful, particu- 
larly. to the beginning counselor in reaching the decision 
that a referral is necessary. Devices could be developed 
to facilitate observation of subtle trends in the inter- 
personal relations between counselor and counselee, to 
facilitate more accurate definition of the roles being 
played by each, to aid in interpreting the meanings of the 
many kinds of behavior displayed in counseling situations. 
The counselor observes much in the counseling situation 
that he must recall and reflect upon later. So much hap- 
pens in the interaction that the labor of placing it all on 
record becomes prohibitive. Use of sound recording or 
other mechanical equipment has possibilities, but its use 
may be precluded by ethical or other considerations. Can 
ways be found to increase the completeness of records, 
while reducing the amount of labor they require of the 
counselor? 

Much attention is being given in research at the Ohio 
State University to problems of record-keeping, because of 
its significance to both marriage counselors and research 
workers. The latter are almost totally dependent upon the 
records kept by counselors for whatever studies are to be 
made of the counseling process and its outcomes. The 
research worker's dependence upon records is greater 
than that of counselors, since they do not have memory 
images to supplement the records. The reliability, uni- 
formity, completeness, and validity of records set limits on 
what research can do. The highly confidential nature of 
marriage counseling requires many safeguards of privileged 
communications, and may prevent the recording of some 
information that would be useful in research. The re- 
search worker may appear to be unduly “fussy” or critical 
when he inquires into ambiguities or inconsistencies in 
the use of counseling terms as they appear in the records. 

Evaluation of marriage counseling could be in terms of 
its conformity to standard practices agreed upon by devo- 
tees of a particular school of counseling thought. More 
basically, it might inquire into conformity to standards 
agreed upon by adherents to dissimilar schools of thought, 
if such standards can be found through research. A prob- 
lem of considerable significance for research is that of dis- 
covering what is common to the several approaches to 
counseling that may be related to success or failure in 


counseling. Favorable outcomes in counseling may occur 
despite, rather than because of, the particular orientation 
of the counselor. 

Perhaps there would be agreement that outcomes in 
behavior and in states of mind of the counselee and his per- 
sonal associates are more fundamental in evaluation than is 
conformity of the counselor to the practices that seem to 
follow logically from a particular doctrinaire position. 
Outcomes for whom? For the individual counselee? 
For the married couple? For all those engaged in direct 
interpersonal relationships with them? For the larger 
society? Is the marriage counselor's role like that of the 
lawyer or physician serving a client? Or like that of the 
social worker, teacher or minister, who must be conscious 
of the larger group and of values that may transcend the 
happiness or adjustment of a particular individual? 

What outcomes are desirable? How important is the 
preservation of a particular marriage, if this is possible, 
short of catastrophe for the individual? How important 
is happiness as against “growth” of the individual coun- 
selee? How important is happiness as a short term goal 
as against the prospects for it in the long run? How im- 
portant a consideration is the happiness of the individual 
in a historical time-period offering as little prospect for it 
as ours does? Ought marriage counseling to be more aware 
of its opportunities and obligations to aid in bringing 
about general social attitudes more conducive to survival 
of man as a species? 

Until there is greater agreement about the basic out- 
comes to be sought in counseling, research workers might 
use tentative criteria having some utility, if handled with 
great caution. There could be research involving a follow- 
up of former counselees to obtain their appraisals of the 
value of services received. Such research studies might 
also inquire of the counselee’s associates as to changes 
they have observed in his behavior or relationships, if such 
inquiries can be made without jeopardy to individual wel- 
fare. The question would still be open, whether changes 
observed were outcomes of counseling, unless adequate 
controls could be established over factors other than 
counseling. 

Evaluation of marriage counseling should relate out- 
comes to the personality traits of the counselor and the 
counselee, to the techniques used and the problems pre- 
sented in the counseling situation, if its findings are to be 
of value in testing theories of marriage counseling. 
Evaluation of theories is more important than is evalua- 
tion of the individual counselor, and is presupposed when 
the latter is attempted. What is most to be feared is that 
evaluation of the individual counselor may be attempted 
on the basis of inadequate criteria, and that injustice 
may be done to individuals because they are experimenting 
with new practices rather than conforming to dubious 
existing ones. 
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Because consensus is lacking among marriage coun- 
selors as to what the basic goals of counseling should be, 
most research work can better be directed at other 
problems than those of evaluation, at least for the imme- 
diate future. Premature efforts to evaluate may easily 
break the tenuous ties between research and counseling. 

Prospects for significant research in marriage counsel- 
ing, judging from our experience, are greatly dependent 
upon the kinds of personal and working relations estab- 
lished between counselors and research workers, where 
these functions are performed by different persons. Be- 
cause much can be gained by separating research from 
counseling, this procedure is being tried at Ohio State 
University and elsewhere. Dissimilarities in the training 
required for professional counseling and for professional 
research would indicate the desirability of such a division 
of labor. So, too, would the differences in aptitudes and 
interests which seemingly underlie the choice between 
counseling and research as professional careers. 

Certain personality traits that seem desirable in the 
counselor for building close rapport with counselees may 
be liabilities as characteristics of the research worker. 
Attachment to a new counseling technique may con- 
tribute to its successful use by the counselor. Agnosticism 
regarding the untested is cultivated in the training of the 


research worker. Since he may be called upon to test, as 
rigorously as possible, the merits of different hypotheses 
regarding counseling, the research worker is likely to be 
noncommittal about particular techniques. When the 
counselor is in the “Eureka” stage about a new technique 
and the researcher is in the “maybe” stage, some strain 
may be imposed upon their interpersonal relations. 

Whether under auspices of a university or some 
other agency, some division of labor between counseling 
and research is likely to be increasingly frequent as mar- 
riage counseling becomes a distinct profession rather than 
an activity incidental to the practice of other professions. 
How can we maximize the benefits from division of labor, 
and minimize the strains to which it gives rise? Nearly 
everything required for significant research in marriage 
counseling seems potentially productive of strains be- 
tween counselors and research workers unless careful 
forethought is given to preventing or minimizing these 
strains. At least in the early stages of division of labor, 
joint staff meetings of counselors and research workers 
should be frequent so that they may know fully each 
other's problems, realize completely their fundamental 
interdependence, and define each other as persons rather 
than as functionaries. 
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this legally imposed waiting period, but the usual view 
is that it ensures that hasty divorces are not undertaken 
in what may be merely the first chill of disappointment. 
After this waiting period, divorce may be granted on 
account of adultery, desertion for at least three years, 
cruelty, incurable unsoundness of mind, various sexual 
abnormalities, and reasonable presumption of death. On 
the whole the Courts are not unduly rigid in their inter- 
pretation of these grounds, but, for example, some of the 
cases of so-called ‘mental cruelty,’ which are apparently 
regarded as grounds for divorce in some American States, 
would never be accepted in an English Court. Prior to 
this 1937 Act, almost the sole ground for divorce was 
adultery. Therefore, many of the present divorces repre- 
sent not extra marriage failures but legal recognition of 
failures that previously were not allowed dissolution. 
Another factor has no doubt been the great reduction 
which has taken place in the costs of divorce, which has 
placed the dissolution of failed marriages within the 
purses of whole economic strata for which it was pre- 
viously too expensive. Then, of course, there are the 
intangibles such as the greater social toleration of divor- 
cees, the slighter religious sanction, and probably the 


higher standard used in the estimation of a marriage as 
successful. 

The work of the Marriage Guidance Council and its 
later imitators such as the Catholic Marriage Advisory 
Council is of great importance, as was recognized by the 
report of the Denning Committee." The first Marriage 
Guidance Center in Britain was opened only in 1943, yet 
already there is a network of over 100 such centers in 
England and Wales. To these centers come people with 
all sorts of marriage problems and although, in the nature 
of the case, it is impossible to say how many marriages 
have been so saved, the number must be very considerable. 
The work of these centers has been described in a short 
book!* by the man who knows more about them than 
anyone else. 

Despite all the jeremiads of platform, pulpit and press, 
it is my conviction that the basic relationships of family 
life in Britain today are better than they were twenty 
years ago. 


18 Committee on Procedure in Matrimonial Causes, Final Report, H. M. Stationery 


Office, London, 1947. 
% David R. Mace, Marriage Counseling, Churchill, London, 1948. 
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Social Class Differences and Family Life Education 
at the Secondary Level 


By Rosert J. HAVIGHURST 
Committee on Human Development, The University of Chicago 


SUMMARY.—Although the family 
in some form or other is universal among human societies, 
the particular form which the family takes is an aspect 
of the culture of a society. Different cultures are associ- 
ated with different kinds of family life. 

Consequently a country such as the U. S. A., which 
includes diverse cultural groups, will present a variety 
of types of family life, complicating the task of education 
for family life by the fact that school children represent 
this cultural diversity of family life practices and values. 

The principal cultural sub-groups in the United States, 
judged by their differences in family-life patterns, are; 

Ethnic Groups—Italian-American, Polish-American, Japanese- 

American, Mexican-American, German-American, etc. 

Religious Groups—Jewish, Catholic, Protestant, Mormon, Men- 


nonite, etc. 
Social Class Groups—Upper Class, Middle Class, Lower Class. 


The cultural differences between middle-class and 
lower-class or working-class families will be discussed in 
this paper, together with their implications for family 
life education in the secondary schools. The material 
cited is only suggestive. There are other cultural dif- 
ferences which are not mentioned here. 

Mechanics of Family Living—M<iddle-class families 
usually have more living space in their homes and more 
privacy for individuals. Most middle-class children have 
a room to themselves, while most lower-class children 
share beds and sleeping quarters with adults or with 
other children. 

Working-class families more often eat in the kitchen 
th. do middle-class families. 

Middle-class families eat with a more regular routine 
than working-class families. 

Table manners, dishes, and eating utensils differ be- 
tween middle- and working-class families. 

Child-rearing practices differ between middle- and 
working-class families. In general, middle-class children 
are reared more strictly, trained earlier and more rigorous- 
ly, than working-class children. 

Roles Of Family Members.—The roles that are char- 
acteristic of various family members differ between 
middle- and lower-class families. 

Husband And Wife.—The lower-class husband is 
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expected to be more dominating in his relations with 
his wife than is the middle-class husband, who normally 
is more the companion and partner than the commander. 

Father.—The father’s role in lower-class families is 
primarily that of provider, but frequently he is a failure 
at this, and the mother must assist in this role. The 
middle-class father is practically always a successful 
provider, and in addition is quite consciously a teacher 
of the children. The lower-class father may teach his 
children but he does so unconsciously, by his example 
more than by his precept. 

Mother.—The lower-class mother tends more to be 
the central person in the lives of her children than does 
the middle-class mother. She is discipliner, teacher, and 
home-maker, with little assistance from the father. The 
middle-class mother has assistance from the father and 
from servants in these roles. The lower-class mother also 
plays the role of provider more frequently than does 
her middle-class counterpart. 

Grandparent.—The working-class grandparent is more 
likely to live with his or her adult children, and to be a 
helper with the housekeeping, child-rearing, and general 
maintenance of the home. The middle-class grandparent 
often plays the role of occasional visitor, helper in times 
of emergency, such as childbirth; and there is usually the 
fear on the parts of grandparent and adult children that 
the grandparent will become helpless and then a responsi- 
bility for the adult children to care for. 

Adult Child——The adult child in the lower class 
characteristically has a matter-of-fact mutual assistance 
relationship with parents or parents-in-law. The middle- 
class adult has a more emotion-ridden relation with par- 
ents and parents-in-law, which is masked by a kind of cool 
friendship, with concern on both sides lest the relation 
become one of dependence, either of child upon parent or 
of parent on child. 

Daughter.—The daughter’s role in lower-class families 
is one of housekeeper or provider, or both. She is expected 
to be useful in the maintenance of the family early in her 
“teens, and to have established her own family and home 
by the end of her “teens. The middle-class daughter's 
role is one of learner. Her responsibilities to the family 
are slight. The family serves her, by giving her a slow, 
careful training, without much responsibility, until 
she is ready for marriage and a home of her own. 

Son.—The lower-class son is an independent person, 
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with almost the status of a lodger in his family. He may 
pay for board and room, but he is not looked upon as a 
sure source of support. His is an independent existence, 
until he gets married and becomes responsible for his 
own home and family. This role differs from that of the 
middle-class son in that the latter is more dependent on 
his parents for economic support and for guidance. 
Neither is expected to be of much help to his parents’ 
family. 

Attitudes Relating to Family Life-—There are system- 
atic differences between middle-class and lower-class 
people in their attitudes toward various aspects of family 
living, which are learned in the home by children and 
displayed by them as adolescents. 

Size of Family.—Lower-class people expect and desire 
more children than middle-class people do. 

Loyalty to Family.—Lower-class people are more loyal 
to their own families, even to distant relatives, than are 
middle-class people. Mutual obligations of assistance 
in time of need are recognized more fully by lower-class 
people. Loyalty to family is reduced in middle-class people, 
who, however, show more loyalty to the community 
and its causes and needs than do lower-class people. 

Sex Relations.—The studies of Kinsey, Hollingshead 
and others show that middle-class youth differ from lower- 
class youth substantially in their attitudes and practices 
with respect to sex relations. Lower-class youth have 
less regard for premarital chastity, and tend to regard 
sex relations as not inextricably involved in family life. 
Middle-class youth tend to think of sex relations as pri- 
marily an aspect of marital relations. They are more in- 
volved, emotionally, with matters of sex than are their 
lower-class age-mates. 

Social Mobility Complicates This Picture-—While 
these differences in family life patterns exist in the statisti- 
cal sense between lower- and middle-class people, there 
are many lower-class people with some middle-class 
attitudes and practices. Thus social mobility is aided, 
for the possession of middle-class habits and attitudes is 
almost a necessity on the part of a lower-class youth 
for moving up the socioeconomic ladder. 

At present some fifteen to twenty per cent of lower- 
class youth actually climb at least one rung higher on the 
socioeconomic ladder, if the latter is viewed as a five 
or six rung affair. These boys and girls possess certain 
middle class habits and attitudes by the time they reach 
high school, and they are anxious to learn more. 

Thus in a cross section of American youth of middle- 
and lower-class status, we should expect to find a minority 
of some twenty to thirty per cent with definite middle- 
class habits and attitudes about family life which they 
had learned from middle-class parents and teachers, 
another twenty per cent with a mixture of middle-class 
and lower-class habits and attitudes, and approximately 


fifty per cent with essentially lower-class characteristics 
in these respects. 

Implications for Secondary School Teaching.—Some of 
the implications of these facts for secondary school 
teaching in the area of family living are: 

1. Since many lower-class children leave school by the 
age of sixteen, and before they complete the tenth grade, 
they can be reached by teaching about family life only if 
it is given at the tenth grade level or earlier. These early 
school leavers have the most thorough lower-class habits 
and attitudes toward family life, since none of them are 
potentially socially mobile in the upward direction. 

2. At the eleventh and twelfth grades in high school, 
the majority of pupils in family life courses are of lower- 
class origin. This is partly due to the fact that almost 
half of the high school pupils at those grade levels come 
from lower-class levels; and partly due to the fact that 
family life courses are most probably elected by lower class 
children, who are not concerned about college prepara- 
tion, and will take the courses which seem to them most 
interesting. However, children of lower-middle-class 
families will, to a considerable extent, elect high school 
courses without thought of college preparation. 

This generalization is tempered by the fact that many 
high schools in metropolitan communities are almost 
solidly of one or at the most two social class groups. 
Hence a high school of a middle-class suburb might 
have only middle-class pupils in its family life classes. 

3. Since most teachers of courses in family living are 
middle-class there is often a cultural gulf between them 
and their pupils. It is desirable for them to bridge 
this gulf by learning the facts of the culture of their 
pupils. 

4. The cultural diversity of American society with 
respect to patterns of family living forces the teacher to 
make some choices in what is taught in courses in family 
living. There are several possibile procedures. The 
teacher may: (a) teach middle-class practices and atti- 
tudes; (b) avoid promoting any particular practices and 
attitudes, but encourage the class to become aware of 
cultural diversity in these respects, and to make their 
own choices; (c) seek a basis for a set of family life practices 
and attitudes which are neither middle-class nor lower- 
class, but have some degree of validity for all Americans. 

The third procedure requires the making of value judg- 
ments by the teacher, and may lead into controversial 
territory; but it is the best of the three. The basis for 
such a program may be sought in (1) what science has 
taught about family life and (2) in the ethical aspects of 
a democratic philosophy of life. 

Some of the elements of such a program of teaching 
might be: 

a. Food Selection and Preparation.—With a good deal 
of tolerance for cultural differences and individual idio- 
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syncracies in food habits, there is still room for teaching 
about diet which is firmly based on scientific facts. 

b. Child-Rearing—Neither the characteristic middle- 
class nor the ordinary lower-class ways of child-rearing 
will stand up under criticism based on facts of child 
development and democratic ethics. Middle-class training 
tends to be too rigorous and too subtly punitive. Lower- 
class training is too much of the laissez-faire type. There 
is need for a positive teaching about child-rearing that is 
not class-limited in content. 

c. Family Size—A thoughtful assessment of the 
matter of the desirable number of children in a family 
should be encouraged in the family living course. The 
present middle-class practice leads to social suicide, and 
is therefore open to serious criticism. The objections to 
very large numbers of children in a family are well known 
to middle-class teachers. Pupils should be encouraged to 
consider and discuss the economic, religious, biological 
and socio-ethical aspects of this subject. 

d. Parent-Child Relationships.—Relations between 
adolescent children and their parents are appropriate 
subject-matter for a course in family living, as well as 
relations between adults and their ageing parents. The 
psychological causes of conflict, overdependence, and 
rejection should be analyzed. The goal is a relationship 
marked by mutual respect, affection, mutual responsibility, 
together with individual emotional independence. 

e. Sex Relations.—This is the most difficult area of 
all in which to teach. The goal in sex relations is not the 
present day norm of either middle-class or lower-class 
people. On this point most people would agree. It is 
a challenge to the wise and skillful teacher to help second- 
ary school boys and girls think their way to a better set 
of practices and attitudes. Yet it must be admitted that 
teaching in groups at the secondary school level cannot 
accomplish a great deal in this area. Individual counseling, 


and teaching in the earlier years, are more effective. 

5. Education for family living consists mainly of two 
things—forming and changing attitudes, and arriving at 
conclusions based on reflective thinking about complex 
situations. These are both extremely difficult as far as 
teaching methods are concerned. The simple learning 
of facts about the family, sex, and child development is 
necessary, but certainly not sufficient as an outcome of a 
course in family living. 

In the forming and changing of attitudes, the essential 
fact is that the teacher is usually a middle-class person, 
while the pupil is often a lower-class person. Attitudes 
are caught more readily than they are taught. They are 
learned more by example than by precept. And attitudes 
are most readily acquired by children from people whom 
they admire. The teacher may be an admired and well- 
liked person to many of her pupils. If so, her attitudes 
are easily adopted by these pupils. A first-rate middle- 
class teacher can teach attitudes in this way to most of 
the middle-class pupils and to those lower-class pupils 
who are potentially mobile upward and therefore looking 
for middle-class models to imitate. But lower-class boys 
and girls who have well organized attitudes of admiration 
and respect for lower-class models will hardly be affected 
by the attitudes of a middle-class teacher. The most 
promising way of loosening their attitude-structures and 
promoting desirable change is to subject these lower-class 
pupils to the examples of leaders among their own age- 
mates. If they admire these leaders, they are likely to 
imitate them even against the patterns set by adults in 
their own homes and neighborhoods. Hence a lower- 
class group of pupils should be taught with a maximum 
of pupil discussion, and the teacher should search for the 
few leaders whose influence appears to be wholesome, 
and undertake to work through them. 
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requirements and examining procedures of our colleges 
and universities. 

If followed, this five point program of action could 
provide a beginning of sound standards for our profession 
through the recognition of leaders today and the estab- 
lishing of adequate training for our future leaders of 
tomorrow. At least it would limit to a large extent the 


conditions for acceptance; at best it could provide definite 
and highly acceptable professional standards through the 
kind of educational preparation afforded. No standards 
for our group should be established until properly con- 
sidered by our membership. We offer these suggestions 
to you now for your consideration. 
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Conceptions of Marital Roles by Status Groups 


By ANNABELLE BENDER Motz 


DURING the past few years increasing 
attention has been focused upon two divergent areas of 
behavior by two distinct groups of investigators. Students 
of the family have sought to understand the nature of 
role-playing, the theoretical nature of roles, how people's 
roles are modified and how they change. At the same 
time, another group of students has sought to comprehend 
the nature of the American class structure with emphasis 
on the way membership in a particular class circumscribes 
and defines behavior. The aim of this paper is to indicate 
some of the findings of a study which integrates these ap- 
proaches. The problem posed is, how do conceptions of 
husband-wife roles and the playing of husband-wife roles 
vary in terms of the status of the actor?! 

The procedure used to investigate this problem of the 
relationship of status to marital role conceptions and 
role-playing was to study empirically the way in which 
married students living in the Indiana University com- 
munity in Bloomington, Indiana in 1949 played out and 
conceived of their roles as husbands and wives. The 
typical couple consists of a veteran-student husband of 
twenty-four and one half years and his nonveteran wife 
who is a year younger. They are largely dependent on the 
GI bili for their support in a small furnished apartment 
during their second year of marriage. The basic assump- 
tion underlying our interest in these young people was 
that as a result of the GI bill, a midwestern state uni- 
versity would be likely to attract persons who represent 
all social classes of the larger community, except, perhaps, 
the very lowest. Analysis of the backgrounds of the 
random sample of 33'7 married student couples drawn from 
University files indicated the validity of the assumption. 

The problem of investigation was essentially tri-fold: 
(1) it was necessary to develop a method for arriving at 
conceptions of roles; (2) it was necessary to establish some 
criteria of status position; and (3) it was necessary to re- 
late, analyze, and interpret role conceptions, role-playing, 
and status position. 


Presented at 13th Annual Groves Conference on Conservation of Marriage and the 
Family, University of North Carolina, April 25, 190. 

1 Three terms warrant definition here, conception of a role, role playing, and status. 
A conception of a role refers to an individual's mental imagery, opinions, and attitudes as 
to what is right and proper behavior in a given situation. A role conception generally de- 
velops out of the individual's participation and experiences in past situations, whether 
real or imagined. It is constantly subject to redefinition, reshaping, as his contacts vary 
and his social outlook matures. By role-playing, we refer to what the individual actually 
does in a given situation as these actions are observable to other persons. 

The term status indicates the position of an individual in relation to other persons 
because of the possession of certain attributes. We refer to two types of status positions 
in this report. The one might be phrased “social class and indicates membership in a 
large grouping by virtue of the fact that he shares with the group certain subjective char- 
acteristics, an “outlook on life,” if you will. The second type of status discussed refers 
simply to the subject's position as an “employed” or “not employed” person. 


Most of the studies of role conceptions or role-playing 
undertaken by sociologists have involved intensive inter- 
viewing. Our aim was to find some more precise way of 
getting at the definitions held by a relatively large number 
of persons so that statistical tests could be applied. A role 
conception inventory was devised to meet this need. 
Very briefly stated, the procedure was to have students 
check statements reflecting two polar types of roles for 
husbands and two for wives. These types had been 
educed from preliminary intensive interviews and par- 
ticipant observation and the statements reflecting these 
types had been submitted to judges for validation. The 
conventional conceptual type of husband role revolves 
around the breadwinning duty of the man. His prestige 
and authority are dependent upon his working. In the 
home, it is his job to do the heavy (men’s) work and to 
help out with other housework in emergencies, and to 
supervise and guide the children. The value of his educa- 
tion is vocational. His other activities are restricted to 
those that are defined as “male.” The counter-role of 
conventional wife is a conception of the wife role as sub- 
ordinate to that of the husband. The physical care of 
house and children (as well as of the husband) are her 
forte. Education is considered as something nice to have 
but not very useful in marriage. It is wrong to work ex- 
cept for pin money for one’s self or because of necessity. 
In contrast to the conventional conception is the com- 
panionate conception of husband-wife roles which em- 
phasizes personality needs of husband and wife and 
greater equality in the assumption of economic, house- 
hold, parental, and social responsibilities. Education and 
employment are considered valuable for the personal 
growth of man and wife. Authority is not dependent 
upon income. 

Summary of Findings: Student husbands and their 
wives tend to define marital roles in much the same way. 
For the majority, the appropriate role for the man is com- 
panionate and that for the wife is conventional. But sev- 
eral tendencies within these common conceptions are 
noteworthy. Whereas upper-middle and upper-lower 
class husbands and wives do not differ in their definitions 
of roles, the conventional definition of husband-wife roles 
is espoused by more women than men with lower-middle 
class background. A similar conclusion is arrived at when 
the sexes are compared in terms of the conventional wife 
role and secondary schooling of fathers. But the most 
significant differences are found in terms of the employ- 


(Continued on page 162) 
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Many Goals, Many Trails 


By RutH UNDERHILL 
Department of Anthropology, University of Denver 


THE studies of the anthropologist have 
concerned people of such different conditions that he is 
aware of how many expedients the human species may use 
to train its young, to achieve law and order or religious 
security. Sometimes we feel that these expedients are as 
good as any our own society is using. Or may they even 
be better? 

Take the family. Most of today’s experts, in and out of 
print, assume that there is only one form of the family: 
a father, mother and two or three children. The ideal 
life for this family is to gather nightly around the evening 
lampandif theyaren’t doing it, weought tosee that they do. 

But suppose an expert from the Mohave Indians were 
to be given this picture of five people in their individual 
home, around their own lamp. He would probably ex- 
claim: What an abnormal family! Only two adults—often 
indeed only one—and whenever these grown-ups wish 
to go out, they must employ a baby sitter! Is this baby 
sitter someone whom the children know and love, someone 
experienced in the training of children? No, a perfect 
stranger and perhaps a different one on each occasion. 
Abnormal, the Indian would snort and perhaps she would 
add: “Shocking!"" For a Mohave mother lived in a com- 
munity house with, perhaps, twenty or thirty other 
people. There might be five or six young mothers, all 
willing to spell each other at child care, and even nursing. 
Their own mothers and aunts who had known the chil- 
dren from birth were also present. No child need ever 
feel lonely and uncared for. Even though one of his own 
parents died or was divorced, the home was not broken. 
All children grew up surrounded by kind and cherishing 
adults. Perhaps they did not adore any one, as parents are 
willing for their offspring to do today. Yet this diffused 
affection gave an abounding sense of security. 

The Mohave community consisted of relatives, a neces- 
sary situation among primitives, who have no means for 
knowing or understanding strangers. Our modern Ameri- 
can has grown away from such an arrangement. His rela- 
tives may be thousands of miles away and often he feels 
he does not like them. Let us reconcile ourselves to that 
situation—at least to having our relatives at a distance. 
The mobility of American life makes that necessary. Yet 
most of us live in communities—a village, an apartment 
house or a neighborhood containing at least some congenial 
souls. Likewise we have learned to approach and to 
understand new people as no primitive ever dared to do. 


Presented at Annual Conference, National Council on Family Relations, Denver 
Colorado, Sept. 5, 1950. 


Can we not evolve a substitute for the large family where 
there will still be a number of young women and a number 
of older ones, ready to share the burdens? 

“Impossible!” say many of our typical Americans. 
“That would encroach on our freedom!” Could anything 
encroach on freedom more than the recurring need to find 
and pay a baby sitter? The tradition of individualism 
which suited our pioneer days ought now to be giving 
way to an attitude more in tune with the situation. And 
the experts should be among the first to urge the change. 
When I open a woman's magazine, I should be delighted 
not to be faced with more new kinds of china and table 
cloths, more painting of furniture, more recipes, more 
fripperies to keep a woman busy in her little house. Could 
not the experts take their minds off this busy work and 
employ them, instead, on cheap and attractive ideas for 
group playgrounds, on projects to enthrall children, on 
evening diversions for neighboring adults who might in- 
dulge in square dancing or theatricals, while one of them 
in turn minds the children? It is true that this means 
hard work in selecting the cooperating group. It means 
economic and psychological problems to overcome. But 
are they not more worth a woman's efforts than new 
dishes and new color schemes which are supposed to keep 
a husband and children at home? They don’t, do they? 

Some experts are already thinking along such lines. 
But they are generally concerned with consideration of 
the situation and of particular individuals, whose needs 
may not be the standardized ones. Here the anthropol- 
ogist is full of examples. My own will come mostly from 
the American Indian, rather than from those of our soci- 
ety. Just for that reason the Indian's difficulties, primi- 
tive as they may seem, can highlight the more complex 
difficulties facing us white Americans. 

Take the economic problem, one which faces every 
social worker and, perhaps, every psychologist. Of course 
it faces those who deal with the American Indian and 
many times have I heard their plaint, “Indians do not 
know how to handle money and cannot seem to learn.” 
I find it hard to believe that anyone, child or moron, can- 
not grasp the fact that if you have money, you can buy 
things. If you have no money, you cannot buy. The In- 
dian has grasped it from the moment he first saw money 
but that is not what the specialist means. His plaint is 
that the Indian does not grasp or at least act on the idea 
that if you have a little money, you should want more 
money. The way to get more money is to work and save. 
Therefore, any sane Indian should wish to work and save. 
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The Indian, on the contrary, has made his choice among 
the good things of life. One of these is property, another 
is leisure. The Indian often prefers to make his invest- 
ment in leisure—leisure to sing, to dance, to enjoy the 
company of his family and friends. Some of our poets and 
artists have had the same attitude. The possibility of a 
reasoned choice has not, however, occurred to some of 
our experts. Earnestly they argue with him about the 
necessity of working eight hours a day, five days a week. 
As well take up the time of a bank president by explaining 
in detail how to build an igloo! 

Children, in most Indian groups, begin very young to 
help with the necessary work. As they progress from one 
skill to another, the whole community takes an interest. 
In Washington and Oregon, for instance, there were 
tribes who lived by fishing, often a dangerous deep sea 
job. Small boys, of course, could not attempt it, yet they 
were not allowed to feel shut out. Youngsters of six or 
seven went fishing in easy waters. If one brought home a 
catch, no matter how poor and inedible, his father gave a 
feast. Dignified old men of the village were invited and 
loudly they praised the child’s exploit as they would have 
praised his father for a catch of halibut. A boy so treated 
had no desire to gang with the youngsters in opposition 
to the “old fogies.”” It was education of a kind suggested 
by our most modern teachers. 

White educators of the Indian, until’ very recently, 
were oblivious to the merits of native training. They 
took the children away to government schools where they 
learned reading, writing and arithmetic, along with some 
practical chores. This, said the experts, will civilize the 
children and they, in turn, will civilize their parents. 
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Instead, the parents sometimes demanded pay for letting 
their children stay away from useful work and moral 
training, in order to sit on a bench six hours a day. Up 
until a short time ago, many a school house stood half 
empty. When the conscientious expert came to inquire 
what the matter was, he might receive the answer given 
by a Papago father: ““My child doesn’t want to go to 
school.” ““Why don’t you make him?” “He could not 
learn that way. He has to choose.” 

That answer would sound outrageous in a white family 
where the father, until a few years ago, was supposed to 
rule like a Roman patriarch. The Papago family is a demo- 
cratic working body, with the child as a responsible mem- 
ber. The father who made this statement meant that 
the family as a whole had not come to see the advantages 
of school. And perhaps, for them, they were right. If 
they had agreed that reading, writing and arithmetic 
were the right equipment for facing Indian life, they 
would have carried the child with them. They could not 
explain that to force and command him against his will 
was contrary to their whole system of living. Had the 
expert seen what was involved, it might have meant far- 
reaching changes in his school system. 

Here is another point where the expert may stop and 
meditate. Is the training of various sorts which he urges 
really giving his beneficiaries the best preparation for their 
life? Does it omit or negate any wisdom which folk may 
have gotten for themselves? The moral here, as at every 
point in this paper is: Know your group. Be sure you have 
grasped their needs and have made the most of every effort 
on their part toward satisfying those needs. 





PROBLEM BOX 


To meet the needs of National Council members 
who encounter difficulties in teaching, counseling, 
and research techniques or content, members are 
asked to send their succinctly and clearly stated 
questions to the editors of this column who will 
pass them on to experts in the particular family 
areas into which they fall. The experts will then 
briefly state their points of view in regard to the 
problems raised. In this way relatively inexperi- 
enced members of the National Council can seek 
help indirectly that they might not feel free to 
ask directly of the older and more experienced 
Council members. It is also hoped that the latter 
will profit from such a “problem challenge” to 
their family life specialities. 

Rosert A. Harper, chairman 
Family Life Department 
Merrill-Palmer School 
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Techniques in Family Life Education 


By Davi S. Bropy, Director 
University Counseling Center, Montana State University 


IN MOST academic courses at the 
college level, we as teachers are concerned primarily with 
the student's comprehension of subject matter; in family 
life education, however, we are concerned with the be- 
havior of the individual student as it can be directed 
toward more effective personal and social living. This 
means that any consideration of techniques must be vitally 
concerned with the emotional aspects of the individual's 
behavior. Our teaching must be oriented not only in 
terms of the student’s intellectual capacity to master 
factual material, but more importantly, in terms of his 
ability to evaluate and modify his conduct for the adjust- 
ments he has to make in married life. This implies an 
approach to teaching with emphasis on the student's 
understanding of himself and his relationships to others, 
for family life education is essentially a problem of helping 
our students understand and appreciate the complexities 
of human relationships in a family setting. 

It is one thing to teach a student how to solve a prob- 
lem in algebra or to teach him the characteristics of a 
conditioned reflex; it is quite a different matter, however, 
to help him understand his personal and social role within 
his own family. This understanding, which is essential 
to satisfactory marital adjustments, cannot be attained 
entirely through rational explanations of human _be- 
havior. The lives of human beings are too heavily in- 
vested with emotional factors to permit ready objective 
solutions to their problems. This is true whether we 
consider the broader social aspects of man’s existence or 
the more personal phases of his day to day living. 

Symonds" discussion of Parent Education has an im- 
portant bearing on our own topic. As he points out: 

“The essence of parent-child relations lies more in how a parent 
feels than in what a parent does .... Helping to influence parents 
in what they do is the province of parent education and has long been 
understood; helping to influence parents in how they feel, less well un- 
derstood, is the province of parent psychotherapy. Both parent 
education and parent psychotherapy are important; but for the cul- 
tivation of constructive parent-child relationships and the development 
of desirable child personality, influencing parent feelings is more im- 
portant than influencing parent behavior.” 


What Symonds states here has applicability to all 
phases of family relationships and is significant in indi- 
cating that the mere prescribing of courses of action or 


Presented before the Committee on Education for Marriage and Family Living in 
the Colleges, at Annual Conference of National Council on Family Relations, Denver, 
Colorado, September 5, 1950. 

3 Symonds, Percival M., The Dynamics of Parent-Child Relationships. New York, 
Bureau of Publications, Teacher College, Columbia University, 1949. p. 13. 


telling our students “what to do” may be relatively in- 
effectual. This point of view is not intended to minimize 
the importance of factual material in courses relating to 
family life education. Understanding of the problems 
confronting the family today can be attained only through 
a dissemination of knowledge drawn from a number of 
disciplines. However, our crucial problem is the attain- 
ment of more adequate interpersonal relationships within 
the family. 

Herein may lie a fundamental difference between a 
formal course in ““The Family” as offered in a department 
of sociology and a course in Preparation for Marriage 
as Offered in a program of general studies. In the former 
case, we are primarily concerned with a purely scientific 
analysis of family structure in different cultures. In a 
course in preparation for marriage, we are concerned 
not only with the mastery of facts relative to family 
structure, but, what is more important, with the stu- 
dent's ability to integrate these facts into his personal 
living. How well he may attain this integration is de- 
pendent not so much on his intelligence as on his atti- 
tudes, his values, his experiential background, his motiva- 
tion—in other words, his basic feelings. It is these feel- 
ings that assume utmost importance to family life adjust- 
ments. For this reason, teaching techniques in family 
life education cannot be divorced from the problems of 
counseling and psychotherapy. 

Certainly a course in preparation for marriage should 
include provisions for individual counseling. This does 
not mean that individual counseling must become a 
formally organized part of the course. It would appear 
to be much more advisable that the program of counseling 
services rendered as a part of the course be a flexible one. 
An arrangement which appealed to me and which I 
found very effective was that which was developed by 
Mrs. Dyer in conjunction with the course of instruction 
in preparation for marriage at the University of Min- 
nesota. As part of the course assignment, each student 
was required to prepare a term report. Students were 
allowed freedom of choice in the selection of topics, and 
every attempt was made to encourage the student to 
select a topic in line with his interests and needs. Each 
student was encouraged to confer with the instructor on 
an individual basis for the purpose of securing assistance 
in the development of his paper. In a large number of 
cases, students took advantage of this individual inter- 
view as an opportunity for discussing problems pertinent 
to their personal needs; in fact, a majority of the inter- 
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views turned out to be modified counseling sessions. For 
one thing, the topic which a particular student selected 
usually centered around a problem in his own life on which 
he desired help. Although what went on during the usual 
interview did not involve formal teaching, it nevertheless 
proved to be one of the most helpful phases of instruction. 
In a large number of cases, more than one interview was 
scheduled. Several of the cases involved serious problems 
which required counseling for an extended period of time. 

In a consideration of the relationship of counseling to 
family life education, it is well to keep in mind how little 
we actually know about counseling and psychotherapy. 
As Hathaway? pointed out in a recent symposium con- 
ducted by the American Psychological Association, even 
those persons who are engaged in psychotherapy as their 
life work do not necessarily employ uniform or clearly 
defined therapeutic methods. Though they use different 
techniques they all have a certain amount of success and 
it follows that they all fail in some cases as well. 

That techniques of therapy are intimately associated 
with the personality of the counselor is well stated by 
Bowman‘ in his article on the “Teacher as Counselor in 
Marriage Education.” He says: 

“Techniques and procedures in counseling are not abstractions. 
They are the way certain persons act under certain circumstances and 
are, therefore, relative to the personality of the counselor, that of the 
student, and the type of problem involved. There is no standard ap- 
proach or standard method that may be employed in all cases or adopted 
willy nilly by all counselors. There is no short-cut technique, no simple 


These remarks have applicability not only to counseling 
procedures, but also to teaching techniques. Each of us 
knows of instructors who differ among themselves in the 
particular techniques which they employ and yet are 
equally effective in their teaching. It may be that the 
specific techniques which the individual teacher employs 
are not as important as the attitudes which he holds 
toward himself, toward his students, and toward the 
subject he teaches. This is especially true in the field of 
family life education where effective teaching is de- 
pendent as much on the teacher's emotional preparedness 
to handle the subject as on his intellectual capacity to 
teach facts and impart knowledge. 

That the attitude of the teacher in his role as group 
leader is important, has been emphasized in the literature 
on group dynamics. The pioneer studies of Lewin‘ and 


? Hathaway, Stark R., Psychotherapy and Counseling, Summary of Discussion in 
Psychotherapy and Counseling, a Symposium, Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1948, 
12, 63-91. 

® Bowman, Henry, “The Teacher as Counselor in Marriage Education,” Marriage 
and Family Living, February, 1947. 

4 Lewin, K., Lippitt, R. and White, R. K., “Patterns of Aggressive Behavior in Ex- 
perimentally Created Social Climates,” Journal of Social Psychology, 1939, 10, 271-299. 
Lippitt, Ronald, “An Experimental Study of the Effect of Democratic and Authoritarian 
Group Atmospheres,” University of Iowa Studies on Child Welfare, 1940, 16, No. 3, 43~ 
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his students have indicated that group structuring is a 
basic technique in affecting attitudes and interpersonal 
relations within a group. 

Rogers* in his discussion of the attitude and orientation 
of the counselor raises some questions which we as 
teachers could very well ask of ourselves: a) “How do 
we look upon others?” b) “Do we see each person as 
having worth and dignity in his own right?” c) “If we 
hold this point of view at the verbal level, to what extent 
is it operationally evident at the behavioral level?” d) 
“Do we tend to treat individuals as persons of worth or 
do we subtly devaluate them by our attitudes and be- 
havior?” e) “Is our philosophy one in which respect for 
the individual is uppermost?” 

These questions are significant in evaluating the teach- 
er’s role as a group leader in his relationships to his 
students. One of the most important functions the 
teacher can perform is the creation of an emotional climate 
in the classroom wherein the student feels that the 
instructor is someone who is vitally interested in him and 
to whom he can turn for understanding of personal 
problems. The emotional climate should likewise stimu- 
late active student participation so that the students 
feel they are accepted not only by the instructor but by 
each other. It is not enough for the instructor to display 
a permissive attitude; the students too should display 
permissive attitudes toward one another. 

Although group dynamics does not present solutions 
to all problems of instructional technique, it does offer 
promise of effective methods for bringing about be- 
havioral changes in the direction of more adequate family 
living. 

Of the various methods aimed at a reorientation of 
attitudes and feelings within a group framework, socio- 
drama and related aspects of role playing deserve major 
consideration. No matter how permissive the instructor 
may be, it is often difficult to initiate and maintain free 
expression when the size of the group is as large as it is in 
most college classes. Sociodrama would seem to be in- 
valuable as a method of promoting give-and-take discus- 
sions. 

It can be used to help define and clarify some of the 
problems with which the students are most concerned. 
For example, a problem of major concern to students in 
“preparation for marriage” at one university was that of 
interfaith marriage. In individual interviews and in 
small group discussions, the students revealed attitudes 
and feelings which they never would have mentioned as 
members of the larger heterogeneous class group. Yet it is 
precisely these unrevealed attitudes which need to be 
explored. One of the values of role playing, of course, is 
that the individuals themselves are often not aware of 


5 Rogers, Carl R., “The Attitude and Orientation of the Counselor in Client- 
Centered Therapy,” Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1949, 13, 82-94. 
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their own attitudes until placed in a particular action 
situation. 

Sociodrama can also be utilized for arriving at solutions 
in conflict areas. One can set the stage for a particular 
kind of conflict—for example, between parent and child, 
between engaged couples, between husband and wife. 
By permitting different groups to enact the same situation 
or by replaying certain roles, the resulting discussion is 
likely to be productive of genuine solutions based on an 
understanding of personality interactions rather than on 
a purely textbook account of causes and cures. 

Two premises must be accepted in teaching a course 
related to marriage and family living: (1) there is consider- 
able factual material which the student needs to acquire, 
and (2) active group participation is essential if this 
knowledge is to be integrated with behavior. 

The extent to which the classroom group can be re- 
sponsible for presenting and discussing different phases 
of the course will vary with the experiences of the 
students and their emotional reactions to these experi- 
ences. Dating and courtship, which are part of a college 
student’s day-to-day environment, can probably be 
handled from the start on a group discussion basis, 
whereas adjustments in marriage may need the orientation 
of lecture presentation. In most college classes the lecture 
method, supplemented by one or more of the excellent 
films now available, would seem to be an optimal means 
of presenting sex information followed by whatever thera- 
peutic services the instructor is able to render. 

As for methods which call for group participation, 
other than sociodrama, films are also a means of stimu- 
lating class discussion. One of the films I have found 
particularly helpful in leading to fruitful discussion is 
“Feeling of Rejection.” Some of Bowman’s films, which 
accompany his textbook, offer excellent springboards for 
an analysis of personality interactions. - 

The use of panels is likewise a good teaching technique 
when large classes are involved since it provides an 
opportunity for students to work in small groups in the 
development of discussion topics of their own choosing. 
Panel discussions will tend to stimulate class members to 
participate more actively in group discussions than when 
the instructor serves as the sole authority. 

A recently published workbook by Dorothy Dyer® 
entitled The Family Today is devoted to a discussion of a 
variety of techniques which would be of value in present- 
ing phases of family life education to different groups in 


* Dyer, Dorothy, The Family Today. University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, 
T9S0. 


the community. Most of the methods are adaptable for 
college classes. The preparation of the book in itself 
illustrates an interesting application of technique since 
it is a product of the group discussion method in which 
the instructor was a working member of the project 
groups. 

In asking ourselves how teaching techniques relate 
to the objectives of family life education, we may well 
raise the question as to how techniques relate to the 
goals of our students, for the utilization of techniques 
must in part be governed by the basic motives which 
guide a student in his desire to secure an education. 

There is evidence to indicate that college students and 
their parents place much more emphasis on preparation 
for a profession than on a general education as such. This 
is reflected in the recent Fortune survey’ on higher educa- 
tion. It appears that the desire to attain status or to 
secure prestige by membership in an accepted profession 
is one of the fundamental motives for going to college. 
This point was also developed by Waller* some ten years 
ago in his discussion of “The Rating and Dating Complex 
on a College Campus.” 

If, as these studies have indicated, the primary purpose 
of many students in going to college is to increase their 
social and professional status, we may ask how this will 
affect their attitudes toward marriage and family living. 
Will such students be motivated to seek in family living 
the values that we stress in our teaching? 

These questions raise the fundamental point that if 
we are to be effective in our application of techniques, 
we must know something of the individual whom we 
teach as well as the subject matter that is presented to 
him in classroom instruction. We must be vitally con- 
cerned about the individual characteristics of the stu- 
dent, his interpersonal relationships, his motivation for 
coming to college, and his reactions to the social pressures 
which confront him. 

In conclusion we may emphasize that our students are 
no different from other human beings, and that therefore 
their intellectual processes are often only superficially 
overlaid upon the emotional forces which determine their 
day-to-day living. Any discussion of educational tech- 
niques, whether it relates to highly specialized training 
or to phases of general education as in Marriage and 
Family Living, becomes meaningless unless we orient our 
thinking in terms of a system of human values. 


7 Fortune Survey on Higher Education, Portune, 40: Sup. 1-16, September, 1949. 
8 Waller, Willard, “The Rating and Dating Complex,” American Sociological 
Review, 1937, 2, 727-34. 

















Group Therapeutic Aspects of Marriage Education 


By GERHARD NEUBECK 
Student Counseling Bureau, University of Minnesota 


TO INVESTIGATE some of the as- 
pects of group therapy in marriage education, we shall 
deal with an academic course called “Preparation for 
Marriage,” offered in the General Studies Department in 
the College of Science, Literature and the Arts of the 
University of Minnesota. (Since we shall have to use the 
title of this course frequently, we shall refer to it from 
here on as Pf{M.) In order to give the reader a better 
understanding of the course, it is important to mention 
the objectives as they have been defined: 

1. To give basic facts and information concerning individual ad’ 
justment in premarital and marital situations. 

2. To provide group participation and opportunity for discussion 
of all problems in an objective way. 

3. To reduce tensions in areas where misinformation and taboos 
have operated in the minds and attitudes of students. 

4. To help with specific personal problems through individual 
counseling. 


In the tremendous growth of group therapy and 
dynamic teaching, Slavson! stands out as one of the prime 
experimenters in the area of group therapy, while Cantor? 
occupies the same position in regard to dynamic teaching. 

A number of assumptions need to be made at this 
point if we want to answer the question: How are group 
therapy methods and group dynamic teaching methods, 
such as PfM, related to each other? 


1. We tend to believe that in dynamic group teaching one of the 
most important aspects is the interaction of the members of the 
group accompanied by the teacher-individual action. (Inter- 
action is the heart of group therapy.) 

2. While in group therapy the goal of the action is therapy, the 
goal in group dynamic teaching is learning. Our understanding 

_ of the term “learning,” however, includes transferring applied 
knowledge, so that ultimately learning and therapy may mean 
the same. 

3. While we deal in group therapy with a group of people with real 
problems, however homogeneous they may be, in group teach- 
ing of the dynamic kind we deal with a multitude of problems, 
ranging from a lack of technical information to individual per- 
sonality problems. 

4. The skill of both the teacher and the leader or psychiatrist must 
be equally high in a number of areas; for instance, in diagnosis, 
in rapport, in discussion leading, in questioning, and in skills 
relating to the group. 

s. Emotional maturity is an essential quality for both the teacher 
and the therapist. 

6. Just as group therapy is more than a time-saving device, teaching 


1 Slaveon, §. R., Introduction to Group Therapy. The Commonwealth Fund, New 


York, 1943. 
* Cantor, Nathaniel, Dynamics of Learning. Foster and Stewart Publishing Cor- 


poration, Buffalo, New York, 1947. 


a group of people is more than teaching a sum of individuals be- 
cause it may be faster than teaching them singly, though in any 
group action the total effect is enormously dependent upon the 
effect on each individual. 


Let us look now to our specific teaching situation. The 
modern college student acquires a superficial knowledge 
of mental hygiene terms in regard to conflict, such as 
hostility, threat, lack of identification, etc., and, if he is 
bright, will be able to score well on an objective examina- 
tion dealing with these terms, or, if he is intelligent, to 
identify them from a case report. Only too seldom, if 
ever, is he able to look at himself as a human being con- 
stantly encountering conflict and to realize these traits 
as part of his everyday adjustment. It follows logically 
that we must turn to the student's personality itself in 
order to teach him effectively the meaning of conflict. 
Agreed, marital conflict has not been faced by most of the 
students, but that problem can be circumvented. We 
turn for help to the work of J. L. Moreno,‘ whose socio- 
drama technique may be described as helping a person 
to solve his problem by acting out the situation, being 
assisted by the action of a professional worker-actor to 
provide necessary fellow human beings. Moreno has 
worked for over ten years in this field and has built up an 
enviable record that speaks for itself. Opening a socio- 
dramatic session to the public, in the Therapeutic 
Theater in New York City in the summer of 1948, Dr. 
Moreno said, “When you read textbooks or listen to 
lectures on family and marriage problems, you absorb a 
great deal of intellectual information. There is quite a 
cleavage between actually being married and having a 
family, going through the actual tribulations and enjoy- 
ments, and the intellectual digestion which you get in 
school. There is something in between which puts such 
a situation to the test. In the psychodramatic process we 
are exploring in action in advance how two people will 
get along if married. In other words, we are moving 
into the reality context of their relationship.” 

The PfM course offers an opportunity for using a 
combination of Moreno’s technique and more conven- 
tional group dynamic teaching methods. In the beginning 
of the particular hour it was explained that the topic was 
conflict, and a conflict situation was structured: The 
couple is planning how to spend the rest of the evening 
after they have finished their dinner. He wants to stay 
home and read, since his work that day has taken a great 


8 Landis, Judson, T., “An Evaluation of Marriage Education,” Marriage and Family 
Living, 1948, 10, pp. 81-84; 100-101. 
4 Moreno, J. L., “Psychodrama of a Marriage,” Sociatry, 1948, 2, pp. 121-169. 
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deal out of him; he is tired and has been moody all day; 
he forgot to call his wife and find out what her plans 
were for the evening. All he wants now is rest. The 
wife had her laundry day and has been confined to the 
house all day. She is eagerly awaiting a chance to get out. 
She wants to see a movie at the neighborhood theater; 
she wants to get away; their plans conflict. 

Unprepared for this situation outside of some assigned 
reading of the general topic of adjustment in marriage, 
the students were asked to volunteer in couples to act 
out the very same situation, to project themselves into 
the marriage and react as husband and wife. The first 
couple was ill at ease; they giggled and nervously looked 
at each other. To some extent, all five couples called upon 
to perform had to overcome this handicap, but it was 
amazing to see how rapidly they lost themselves into the 
projected situation and began to act themselves. We 
shall mention only a few of the differences here, depicting 
as they did the personality of the participants involved. 

The girl in the first couple, for instance, was sarcastic. We should 
probably say she used the technique of sarcasm—but what she actu- 
ally did was not using the conscious technique—she was herself. 
The husband was annoyed. . 

In the second team, the girl was conciliatory in her attitude, mini- 
mizing the importance of the issue and was willing to do it any which 
way. In this case, the husband was ready for a sharp reply, which one 
could see in his face, and he had to hold on to himself to take that 
constructive attitude in stride. 

The third woman was openly aggressive and hostile, making threats, 
using emotionally loaded words, and in the end walked out on her 
husband. 

The fourth girl was clever, manipulative—striking a bargain while 
pretending a compromise. Her husband looked through her scheme, 
but it didn’t bother him. 

The fifth girl was humorous about it, challenging her husband that 
staying at home was stagnation, and her husband simply became con- 
vinced. 


We are sure that it is possible to get the whole range 
of reactions here if enough teams are employed. Of the 
twenty-five couples we have used so far, only one was 
unable to give an individually different response. 

Following these performances, everybody in the class, 
including the rest who had not participated, entered into 
a spirited discussion of their own and each other's traits 
portrayed in the argument, and of the value of them 
toward the solution of the problem. The main stress was 
on the failure to recognize mutual needs, being concerned 
only with one’s own desires and wants. 

Apart from a certain defensiveness of those whose 
reactions were regarded as destructive ones, the tone of 
the discussion was objective. Many aspects were con- 
sidered, reasons brought forth to make individual atti- 
tudes understood, causes explained. Everybody was 
amazed at how deeply they had gotten themselves in- 
volved. When they left, they shook their heads as if to 
say, “But we don’t believe in miracles.” 

That they had thought about the issue was apparent 


the next time because they wanted to find out if their 
failure to recognize the mutual need was due to the fact 
that after all they were not married, that they had no 
opportunity to experience the “we” feeling, or if it was 
due to the structure of their own personalities. 

The answers to their questions can only be determined 
by a more elaborate study of the individual outside the 
classroom. Through individual counseling, possibly be- 
fore such sessions, but definitely after, we think it is 
feasible to attempt closer analysis of the individual's 
problem. 

Let us examine now in closer detail the value which 
we think a student can derive from our method: 

1. The cathartic aspect: The presence of conflict in the individual 
prevents him from learning about it in an objective way. Release 
is necessary before learning can take place. 

2. Insight: The individual realizes for himself the conflict com- 
ponents of his personality. 

3. Perspective: One is only part of a greater totality; conflict is 

common. 

Focus: What is the real issue?—causes and symptoms. 

. Group suggestions: A plural response. 

. Intellectual grasp: The result of dynamic give and take. 

. Working through a problem by oneself: Own decisions and re- 
sponsibilities. 


Ways 


All in all, this is an experience for future problem- 
solving, or, to use a more common word, “learning.” 

The limitations to this technique are obvious. The 
nature of the subject matter makes a difference, as does 
the cooperation of the class. The personality of the 
teacher considerably affects the value and probability of 
our program, as does the social matrix in general. Again 
much experimentation is needed to determine those 
limitations. We believe, however, that we are just 
beginning to discover the tremendous possibilities of 
student-centered instruction. Our imagination at this 
point should be fanned rather than restricted. 

With the PfM objectives stated as above, it seems to 
us we have come nearer to their achievement than ever 
before. Our goal—better adjustment of the individual— 
has been approximated, but no matter how that takes 
place, by interaction, dynamic action, techniques are only 
as good as they are effective in producing the change in 
the individual.’ All these groups, either class or audience, 
are only the stage (to come back to Moreno) on which 
the individual functions. Dependent on the co-living of 
the fellow men, the individual must look to them for 
assistance at all times. They make his environment. The 
class, the group, etc., each is part of this environment, and 
everybody functions in it. Let us make no mistake; there 
is no such thing as teaching individuals or counseling 
individuals in isolation. If the teacher wants to turn to 
the disciplines that have done the research, it is his for 
the asking. 


5 Berdie, Ralph F., “Counseling an Educational Technique,” Educational and Psycho- 
logical Measurement, IX, No. 1 (Spring, 1949). 
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It is the consensus of the members of the National 
Council on Family Relations, expressed in their 
business session, that one of our greatest needs is 
the extension of family life education programs at 
the elementary and secondary levels. To accom- 
plish this, a program of education, explanation, and 
demonstration for school leaders, administrators, 
and teachers seems essential. 

Accordingly, the National Council on Family 
Relations directs its Committee on Education for 
Marriage and Family Life in the Schools to explore 
all possible ways of accomplishing this objective, 
particularly through volunteering its services in 
planning programs at meetings of educational 
groups and associations. 











Economic Basis of the Family 


The National Committee on The Economic Basis of 
the Family held two sessions plus a business meeting at 
the annual meeting in Denver. 

On Tuesday, September 5, 1950, a panel was given 
on “Home Management and Family Relations.” Partici- 
pants included Dr. Gladys Bellinger, Mrs. Robert Foster, 
Mrs. Florence Langford, and Dr. Florence McKinney, 
chairman. On Wednesday, September 6, Miss Ruth 
Bonde spoke on “The Family Looks at Economic Prob- 
lems.” Both sessions included group discussion. A sum- 
mary of the program is given in the secretary's report, 
together with a copy of Miss Bonde’s paper. 

At the business meeting Thursday, September 7, the 
group discussed the function of this committee, its 
general program of work, its relationship to the councii 
as a whole and to other committees within the council, 
and its relationship to such groups as the Family Econom- 
icsHome Management Division of the American Home 
Economics Association. 

It was decided to send to the National Thrift Com- 
mittee, in answer to its request for cooperation on its 
project of “developing a curriculum for elementary and 
high schools, using the philosophy of thrift as the sub- 
ject,” to suggest the names of six persons whom the 
National Thrift Committee might ask to serve on an 
advisory committee. It is not the policy of our committee 
to sponsor such projects itself. 

Officers for next year are: chairman, Dr. Florence 
McKinney, Kansas State College; vice-chairman, Dr. 
Ruth Honey, Pennsylvania State College; secretary, 
Marie Budolfson, Iowa State College. 


Reports of National Committees 


It was decided to submit to the Executive Committee 
the following recommendations concerning the next 
annual meeting: 

1. That the possibility be considered of having small discussion 
groups, each with a cross-sectional representation of all the 
national committees, patterned after the National Conference on 
Family Life in Washington, May, 1948. 

2. That exhibits from various committees be encouraged. 

3. That films on home management and family economics be in- 
cluded in the film hours. 


CuristinE Newark, chairman 


Education for Marriage and Family 
Living in the Colleges 


The Committee's conference sessions were the results 
of cooperative planning by many committee members 
throughout the year. It was suggested that future pro- 
grams of the Committee be based on a Workshop plan. 
The two general views presented were 1) that prepared 
papers be distributed to committee members before the 
actual sessions; thus the actual time of meeting could be 
devoted to analysis and discussion rather than the presen- 
tation of material; 2) that a set of questions be developed 
which would be made available to all committee members 
and that a panel introduce discussion. Suggestions for 
the 1951 program should be forwarded to the chairman. 
Officers for 1951 are: chairman, Mrs. Dorothy T. Dyer 
of the University of Minnesota; vice-chairman, Dr. Rex 
Skidmore of the University of Utah; vice-chairman, Dr. 
Marion B. Smith of Louisiana State University; secretary, 
Mrs. Beatrice Marion of the Marriage Counseling Center 
of Richmond, Virginia. 

Davin L. Levine, acting secretary 


Education for Marriage and Family 
Living in the Schools 


Three meetings of this Committee were held at the 
Annual Conference, September 5~7, 1950. At the first 
meeting Dr. Louis Barbato, psychiatrist of Denver Uni- 
versity, spoke on personality development within the 
family. The second speaker was Dr. Lester A. Kirkendall, 
associate professor of family life, Oregon State College. 
His topic was “Family Life Education and Future Prob- 
lems.” 

The second meeting of the Committee on Education 
for Marriage and Family Life in the Schools was held 
jointly with the Committee on Teacher Preparation with 
representatives of the Denver Public Schools, Colorado 
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Education Association, Colorado Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals and the Colorado Council for 
Social Studies. Mrs. Esther Handwerk presided. The 


speaker, Dr. Roy Hinderman, assistant superintendent . 


of the Denver Public Schools, emphasized the fact that 
life adjustment is an integral part of general education. 

At the final meeting Mr. Robert J. Havighurst spoke 
on “Social Class Differences in Family Living and Their 
Implications for Family Life Education at the Secondary 
Level.” The second speaker, Mr. Ralph Eckert, presented 
a progress report on “Family Life Education, the Parents’ 
Education Program of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers.” 

At a special breakfast meeting on Thursday a group 
of people interested particularly in the problems of educa- 
tion for family living at the elementary school level formed 
a sub-committee with Grace Ricketts of the Alameda 
County Public School Department as chairman. 

Activities of the year included, 1) Letters written to 
the United States Office of Education asking that that 
office undertake a survey of family life education in the 
elementary and secondary schools. 2) The secretary of 
this committee wrote to the State Departments of Educa- 
tion in the forty-eight states asking about established pro- 
grams and available descriptive or other useful materials. 
After an examination of the materials received a list of 
those which might meet the need of teachers and admin- 
istrators was compiled. 3) A revised annotated bibliogra- 
phy of books and pamphlets for teachers and students of 
family life education is being prepared. 4) The com- 
mittee offered to organize a program of family life educa- 
tion for the regional meetings of the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals. Mr. Paul Elicker was 
contacted. 5) The committee chairman has answered 
many requests from teachers and administrators for in- 
formation helpful in setting up programs in elementary 
and secondary schools. 6) To meet the demand of teachers 
and administrators for helpful materials a packet of vari- 
ous materials is being assembled and sold at cost by the 
national office. Suggestions for the contents of this 
packet are solicited. 7) The committee chairman asked 
Dr. Osborne to take steps to get some representation of 
the National Council on Family Relations in the Life 
Adjustment Commission. 8) The Committee cooperated 
with Mr. Houdek in promoting family life education at 
the meeting of the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals in Kansas City, Spring, 1950. 

1950-51 officers of the Committee on Education for 
Marriage and Family Living in the Schools are as follows: 
chairman, Esther Handwerk, Lake View High School, 
Chicago; chairman elect, Roy E. Dickerson, executive 
secretary, Cincinnati Social Hygiene Society; secretary, 
Gertrude O’Havan, Chicago Teachers College. 

EstHer HaANpDWERK, chairman 


Family Life Education in the Community 


The National Committee on Family Life Education in 
the Community voted to change the name from “Educa- 
tion for Marriage and Family Living in the Community” 
to “Family Life Education in the Community.” 

To replace a newsletter which in one former year was 
sent to the members of the committee, the members 
present at this session accepted the responsibility of 
writing one newsletter to be sent to all the members 
during the year carrying items of interest on the problems 
of the committee. 

Our program next year will center around the discus- 
sion of implications of certain papers which will be sent 
to the members before the Conference. 

The following officers were elected for 1950-1951: 
chairman, Mr. Donald F. Schroeder, Clara Elizabeth 
Fund, Flint, Michigan; vice-chairman, Mrs. Leta Moore, 
Extension Service, Stillwater, Oklahoma; secretary, Miss 
Margueritte Briggs, Agricultural Extension Service, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 

DonALD SCHROEDER, Chairman 


Marriage and Family Counseling 


The National Committee on Marriage and Family 
Counseling named a standing committee charged with 
responsibility for studying and reporting upon proposed 
state and federal legislation which may affect the practice 
of marriage and family counseling. It is also a function 
of this committee to cooperate with similar committees 
on licensure from other groups, such as the American 
Association of Marriage Counselors, and the American 
Psychological Association and the American Psychiatric 
Association. An appeal is issued to all members of the 
Council to send any information concerning proposals for 
legislation affecting the right to engage in marriage and 
family counseling to the committee chairman, Dr. Walter 
Stokes, 1835 Eye Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
The work of this Committee will appear in a later issue. 

Officers elected for 1950-1951 are: chairman, Robert 
Harper; secretary, Gladys Groves. 

Giapys Groves, secretary 


Marriage and Family Research 


Six individual papers, three emphasizing methodology 
and three the findings of recent studies, were presented 
at the sessions of the National Committee on Marriage 
and Family Research, meeting in Denver, Sept. 5~7, 
1950 under the chairmanship of Paul H. Landis, of 
Washington State College, Pullman, Washington. 

Papers by Lawrence S. Bee, of the University of Kan- 
sas, on “Social Psychological Factors Associated with 
Student Attitudes toward a Courtship-Marriage 
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Course; by Charles E. Bowerman, of the University of 
Washington, on “A Study of Adjustments in Specific 
Aspects of the Marital Relationship;* and by David D. 
Eitzen, of the University of Southern California, on 
“The Use of Recording Devices in Counseling and Re- 
search” focused their primary attention on research pro- 
cedures and techniques. The first stressed the analysis 
of student attitudes as a projective medium for studying 
students themselves; the second sought to test the valid- 
ity of scales used to measure degrees of adjustment in 
various aspects of the marital relationship; and the third 
described the use of tape recording and photographic 
instruments as means of recapturing objectively the most 
significant aspects of the counseling interview. 

The papers by Ivan Nye, of the University of Mis- 
souri, on “Measurement of Adolescent-Parent Adjust- 
ment;” Joseph H. Greenberg, University of Colorado, 
on “Student Attitudes toward Artificial Insemination;” 
and Judson T. Landis, University of California, on 
“Social-Cultural Conditioning and the Pregnancy Ex- 
perience,” primarily summarized the findings of current 
research, although the first was concerned to an important 
degree also with methodology. 

Mr. Nye’s study, concerned with five major areas of 
adolescent-parent relationships and establishing the 
validity of the items chosen, reported the adjustment of 
urban residents to be better than that of rural, part-time 
gainful employment of the mother as not a disadvantage, 
and a major problem of adjustment arising for boys as 
they advanced in age from thirteen and one-half to 
sixteen and one-half years. Mr. Greenberg, distinguishing 
between artificial insemination with husband's and with 
anonymous donor’s semen, found only about ten per cent 


of his student sample opposing the former, but about half 


opposing the latter practice. Of the usual background 
data analyzed, only size of community seemed to have 
some relationship to the attitudes expressed, the small 
and medium-sized cities being the most liberal, the large 
cities the least liberal. Mr. Landis, influenced by “natural 
childbirth” theories, sought to establish the relationship 
between desire for pregnancy and experience during 
pregnancy and the childbirth process. Using a sample of 
married college students, he found no significant dif- 
ferences in the pregnancy and childbirth experiences of 
those who desired pregnancy, who sought anxiously to 
avoid it, or to whom the advent of pregnancy was emo- 
tionally immaterial. He thus found his hypothesis that 
those planning their pregnancies have an easier experience 
was not supported. 

The Committee in its business session requested the 
officers of the Committee to take responsibility for ad- 
ministering the E. W. Burgess Fund established to stimu- 
late family research through annual awards to persons or 
institutions publishing outstanding family research. 


Steps are to be taken immediately inaugurating the annual 
awards program voted by the Council at the 1950 meet- 
ing, and for giving leadership to a long-range coordinated 
research program in the field of marriage and the family. 

Officers elected for 1950-1951 are: chairman, Paul H. 
Landis, Washington State College; vice-chairman, Clif- 
ford Kirkpatrick, Indiana University; secretary, Reuben 
Hill, University of North Carolina. 

Cart F. Reuss, secretary pro tem 


Religion and the Family 


In the absence of the 1949-1950 officers of the com- 
mittee, none of whom were present at the Annual 
Conference, the National Committee on Religion and the 
Family met informally for discussion and transaction of 
committee business. 

The principal decisions of the committee concerning 
the future function of the committee were as follows: 


1. That the principal purpose of the Committee on Religion and 
the Family is a dual one, consisting of: a. Interpret the need for 
family life education to the church and the professional religious 
leadership; b. Interpret the role of religion in family living to 
the membership of the National Council on Family Relations. 

2. That as immediate goals the following actions be taken: a. The 
Executive Committee was authorized to take whatever action 
may be necessary to re-vitalize the National Committee on Reli- 
gion and the Family; b. There be made a survey of the field to 
discover personnel; c. That existing agencies be contacted with 
the view of determining the nature and extent of their activities; 
d. That definitive plans be made, mainly through correspondence, 
toward working out a program for the committee, both on a year- 
round and an annual conference basis; e. That attention be di- 
rected toward including in Marriage and Family Living informa- 
tion dealing with the role of religion in family life. 

The following officers were elected for 1950-1951: 
chairman, Sylvanus M. Duvall, Chicago, Illinois; secre- 
tary, Robert MacVicar, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 

Rosert MacVicar, secretary 


Teacher Preparation 


This committee had two joint sessions with other 
committees at the Denver conference. These will be re- 
ported by the committees with whom we met. 

The only meeting of this committee as a separate group 
was held on Thursday, September 5, 1950. Dr. Benjamin 
Timmons opened the session and introduced Lester S. 
Pearl of the Florida State University, who presented a 
paper on the topic, “Standards and Training for Special- 
ists in Marriage and Family Living.” Following this, 
Dr. Harold T. Christensen led a forum discussion of some 
of the more important points raised by this paper. The 
principal points discussed were: 


(Continued on page 151) 
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Films Shown at the Annual Conference 
The National Council on Family Relations 


The University of Denver, Denver, Colorado, September 4°5-5-7, 1950 


The purpose in screening the films listed below is to 
illustrate the various kinds of films available as helps in 
the many different approaches to family life education. 
No film is intended to do the job by itself. Its effective- 
ness depends upon how carefully it is selected, and how 
it is used. For suggestions concerning selection and 
utilization see Audio-Visual Methods in Teaching by 
Edgar Dale, published by Dryden Press, 386 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 


Films screened at times scheduled on conference program 


Monpay, SEPTEMBER 4, 8:00-9:00 P.M. 


Nobody's Children, A March of Time film on adoption, and touching 
the black market in babies. 16mm, B&W, 17 minutes. 

Birthday Party, a Religious Film Association contribution dealing 
with the experiences of a new girl in a community. Feeling of 
being left out. Produced by Protestant Film Commission. 16mm, 
B&W, sd, 29 minutes. 

You and Your Parents, a Coronet* film with William E. Young, The 
University of the state of New York, collaborator. Deals with 
process of growing up and striving for independence from parental 
authority. Place of responsibility. 16mm, sd, color, 15 minutes. 


TuespAy, SEPTEMBER §, 4:00-5:30 P.M. 

This Charming Couple, one of McGraw-Hill films in the Marriage 
Series correlated with Henry Bowman's textbook, Marriage for 
Moderns, Affiliated Film Producers, focuses on false ideas of ro- 
mantic love responsible for broken homes. 16mm, sd. B&W, 19 
minutes. 

Choosing for Happiness, another in McGraw-Hill Marriage Series. 
Deals with problem of selection from question, “Is he right for 
me?” 16mm, sd, B&W, 14 minutes. 

Who's Boss?, from McGraw-Hill Marriage Series mentioned 
above. Husband-wife competition in marriage, vs. cooperation. 
16mm, sd, B&W, 16 minutes. 

Are You Ready for Marriage? A Coronet film from Guidance series, 
Reuben Hill, University of North Carolina, collaborator. Couple 
desiring marriage are poet to know what is required to be 
“ready.” 16mm, wd, B&W, 15 minutes. 

Act Your Age, Coronet, Wendell W. Wright, Indiana University, 
collaborator. Symptoms of immaturity and growth toward emo- 
tional maturity. 16mm, sd, B&’W, 15 minutes. 

Shy Guy, Coronet, Dr. Alice M. Sowers, University of Oklahoma, 
collaborator. Shy boy ventures in friendliness after observing 
principles of social relationships in behavior of colleagues. 
16mm, sd, , 12 minutes. 


Wepnespay, SEPTEMBER 6, 9: 15-10: 15 P.M. 


Who Will Teach Your Child? McGraw-Hill, produced by National 
Film Board of Canada. Good and bad teaching techniques and 
questions: “How can we attract people of superior ability to 

teaching?” “How train them?” and “How keep them?” 16mm, 


sd, B&’W, 24 minutes. 

Problem Child, pre by Committee on Mental Health, Ameri- 
can Academy of Pediatrics, producers, by grant from The Pet 
Milk Company. Distributed by Castle Films, division of United 
World Films, Inc. Intended to help parents supply the essentials 
of growth which all babies need during the first two years. 16mm. 


Proof of the’ Pealding, ‘Mi Life I Company film 

ing, itan Life Insurance y > 

Public Health Service, c ting. Produced by Par. t 

Pictures ——. Emphasizes importance of good nutrition. 
16mm, sd, , 10 minutes. 


* Coronet films listed are also available in color. 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 7, 2:00-3:00 P.M. 

Preface to a Life, a U. S. Government film, released through Castle 
Films. Damaging influence of overly solicitous mother and overly 
demanding father upon personality of child. Healthy childhood 
preface to healthy life. 16mm, sd, B&W, 29 minutes. 

Family Circles, produced by National Film Board of Canada, dis- 
tributed in U.S. by McGraw-Hill. Interplay of home and school 
influences affects development of today's children. Three children 
dramatize effects of parental indifference, lack of imagination, and 
emotional conflict as affecting success at school. Positive side pre- 
sented. 16mm, sd, B&W, 341 minutes. 

The Baby Sitter, Young America Films Inc., Gladys Witt Romanoff, 
director, Kips Bay-Yorkville School for Baby Sitters, and con- 
sultant in guidance, Finch Junior College, collaborator. Guidance 
for baby sitters and parents regarding responsibilities. 16mm, sd, 
B&W, 15 minutes. 


THURSDAY, $215 P.M. 

Human Beginnings, an Eddie Albert production in cooperation with 
Dr. Lester F. Beck of the University of Oregon. Distributed by 
Association Films. Main use to provide basis for discussion by 
children of 5 and 6 years of age and older. Sex education. 16mm, 
sd, color, 22 minutes. 

Human Growth, an Eddie Albert production in cooperation with 
professors of the University of Oregon, possible through E. C. 
Brown Fund. Seventh and eighth grade presentation of the story 
of life from mating through pregnancy, birth, infancy, and to 
adulthood. Sex education. 16mm, sd, color, 19 minutes. 

Human Reproduction, McGraw-Hill health education text-film. 
Factual film on human reproductive systems and process of normal 
human growth. 16mm, sd, B&W, 20 minutes. 


Films screened at times indicated during conference pro- 
gram 
Tugspay, SEPTEMBER §, 2:00-4:00 P.M. 

Family Teamwork, Frith Films. Farm family works together sharing 
responsibility. 16mm, sd, color, 18 minutes. 

A Job for Bob, Religious Film Association, produced by Protestant 
Film Council. A boy is helped to select a job within his abilities, 
and relate to proposed marriage. 16mm, sd, B&’'W, 30 minutes. 

Emergence of Personality, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. A 
combined forum version of three films in personality development 
series: “Baby Meets His Parents,” “Helping the Child to Face 
the Don'ts,” and “Helping the Child to Accept the Do's.” 16mm, 
sd, B&W, 30 minutes. 

You and Your Friends, Produced jointly by Association Films and 
Look Magazine. Self centered bad manners vs. friendly cooperation 
at a teenage party. 16mm, sd, B&W, 7 minutes. 

You and Your Time, a Keaneleigh production released by Association 
Films, Inc., directed toward teenagers, how to make the best use 
of time. 16mm, sd, B&W, 10 minutes. 

You and Your Family, Produced jointly by Association Films and 
Look Magazine. Daughter's reactions to parental refusal to let 
her go out at night. Son's reactions to parents’ desires about time 
he should get home. 16mm, sd, B&’W, 10 minutes. 

Glen Wakes Up, Young America Films, Inc. For boys and girls 
grades 4 to8 on being a good citizen. 16mm,sd, B&W, 11 minutes 


WebNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 6, 9:00-10:00 A.M. 

Marriage Today, McGraw-Hill Marriage Series. Produced by Af- 
filiated Film ucers. Dramatic treatment of ideals and goals of 
adult love. 16mm, sd, B&’'W, 22 minutes. 

It Takes All Kinds, McGraw-Hill Marriage Series. A series of young 
people each reacting to a similar tense situation. Reactions are 
related to marriage. 16mm, sd, B&W, 20 minutes. 

Friendship Begins at Home, Coronet, William E. Young, the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York, collaborator. Importance of 
treating parents, brothers and sisters with affection and respect is 
stressed. 16mm, sd, Be’W, 14 minutes. 


(Continued on page 158) 
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News and Notes 


By Evetyn Miuis DUVALL, Executive Secretary 
National Council on Family Relations 


National Council on Family Relations—The 1950 
Annual Conference in Denver was attended by several 
hundred families of family life leaders from forty states. 
Living as families was acclaimed as a new pattern in family 
conferences to be repeated as often as feasible in the fu- 
ture. The time of year apparently is more auspicious than 
winter meetings, as witness the representativeness of 
registration. The various sessions sustained a high level 
of interprofessional communication as will be noted in 
the various reports that appear elsewhere in this issue. 
Fellowship, fun and family interaction contributed their 
share to the general satisfaction. 

The new slate of officers presented by the Nominating 
Committee includes: president, Nadina Kavinoky, M.D., 
practicing gynecologist, Los Angeles, California; vice- 
presidents, Robert G. Foster, Menninger Clinic, Topeka, 
Kansas; Lena Levine, M.D., practicing psychiatrist, New 
York City; and the Rt. Rev. Monseignor John O'Grady, 
secretary, National Conference of Catholic Charities, 
Washington, D. C.; secretary, Ralph Eckert, director, 
parent education, California State Department of Educa- 
tion; and treasurer, Max Rheinstein, professor of family 
law, University of Chicago. 

The new budget effective September 1, 1950 provides 
for the employment of the executive secretary on a salary 
(part-time) and modest allocations for travel, and special 
service and research projects. A substantial increase in 
the amount budgeted for publication of the Journal 
supports the policy of improving the quality and the 
quantity of our publication recommended by the present 

editorial board, insofar as is possible under present pub- 
lishing conditions. 

The E. W. Burgess Fund is being developed to stimu- 
late and encourage sound family research as recommended 
by the Workshop on Marriage and Family Research and 
unanimously endorsed by the business session of the 
National Council. 

Detailed data on all of the above are available on re- 
quest at the national office. 


Pacific Northwest Council on Family Relations—The 
1950 Annual Meeting was held at Pacific University, 
Forest Grove, Oregon, in June, 1950. Plans for the 1951 
conference are being laid in the form of a workshop type 
meeting to be held in Victoria, British Columbia under 
the leadership of Harold P. Johns, Department of Educa- 
tion, Victoria, B. C., newly elected president of the 
Pacific Northwest Council on Family Relations. 


Rocky Mountain Council on Family Relations.—At 
meetings held in connection with the National Council 
Annual Conference in Denver September 4-7, 1950, the 
following officers were elected for the coming season: 
president, Leslie Zeleny; vice-president, Lottie More; 
secretary, Dorothea Blair; and treasurer, Arthur Shirey. 


Indiana Council on Family Relations—Held a Summer 
Conference at Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, on 
June 15 and 16, 1950 on the theme, “Parenthood Educa- 
tion Today.” Among the participants in the program 
were: David Treat of Flint, Michigan; Mary Beeman, 
Dorothy Buschmann, Grover Hartman, Lester Hewitt, 
Mrs. Clifford Kirkpatrick, Frank Liddle, Malcolm 
Mason, Rebecca Nelson, George Thorman, Mildred 
Shaffer, Samuel T. Robbins, and Ruth Zook, all of Indi- 
ana. 

Officers for the coming year include: president, Harold 
Christensen, professor of family living, Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette; regional vice-presidents: Gary Area, 
Emmitt Freeman, director, Campbell Friendship House, 
Gary; South Bend Area, Wilmer Tolle, director of public 
Welfare, South Bend; Indianapolis Area, George Thor- 
man, director, Family Service Association, Indianapolis; 
Fort Wayne Area, Louise Brumbaugh, c/o Superinten- 
dent of Public Schools, Fort Wayne; Evansville Area, 
Ruth Alice Zook, Gibson County public health nurse, 
Princeton, Indiana; and secretary-treasurer, Marjorie 
Glass, dean of Residence Hall, Purdue University, La- 
fayette. 

A fall meeting was held on November 4 in connection 
with the Indiana Conference on Social Work. 


Michigan Council on Family Relations.—Reports a 
highly successful annual meeting held May 12, 1950 at 
Michigan State College Union Building. Plans are being 
laid as this issue goes to press for a workshop at St. 
Mary’s Lake Camp, Battle Creek, November 3-4, 1950 
with the program built around sessions of the various 
ongoing committees: Senior High School and Junior 
College, Elementary and Junior High School, College 
Programs and Research, Adult Education and Com- 
munity Programs, Marriage Counseling, and Family 
Law, all paralleling the committees functioning at the 
national level. An invitation from the Michigan Welfare 
League to co-sponsor their Fall Conference on “Com- 
munity Welfare—A Partnership” has been accepted for 
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November 27-29, 1950. David Treat, president of the 
Michigan Council, reported its work at the Denver 
Sessions of the National Council on Family Relations in 
September. 


Nebraska Council on Family Life Education.—Spon- 
sored a conference, June 14-15, 1950 at the University of 
Nebraska on the theme, “The Family—A Place to Grow.” 
Ralph Ojemann, Child Welfare Research Station, Univer- 
sity of Iowa, was the conference leader assisted by Ruth 
Staples and William E. Hall. 

Officers for the coming year were elected as follows: 
president, Kenneth L. Cannon; vice-president, Thelma 
Tincher; secretary, Helen Beth Sherrill; and treasurer, 
Ruth Pierce. 


North Carolina Family Life Council—A_ Service 
Directory of persons in the state available to help in pro- 
grams of family life education is being developed by the 
North Carolina Family Life Council. Ata meeting of the 
Executive Committee on July 22, 1950 delegates and alter- 
nates representing the North Carolina Council at ‘the 
Southern Council on Family Relations meetings scheduled 
for March 16-17, 1951, were named. The North Caro- 
lina Council was represented at the Annual Conference 
in Denver by Professor W. N. Hicks, North Carolina 
State College, Raleigh, Professor J. S. Himes, North 
Carolina College at Durham, and Marietta Henderson. 


Oregon Council: on Family Relations.—Held its 1950 
Annual Meeting in Forest Grove, Oregon, June 17, 1950, 
electing the following officers: president, William Genne, 
Pacific University, Forest Grove; vice-president, Lester 
Kirkendall, Oregon State College, Corvallis; secretary, 
Ruth Renfroe, Council of Social Agencies, Portland; and 
treasurer, Melvin Murphy, director of Oregon Mental 
Health Association, Portland. William Genne, president, 
reported for Oregon at the National Meetings in Denver. 


Virginia Council on Family Relations.—Thirty-three 
state-wide agencies cooperated in a family conference 
held March 30-31, 1950, at which time the delegates 
voted to continue the work of the conference through 
the already organized Virginia Council on Family Rela- 
tions. The state council was represented at the national 
meetings by Professor Wayne Kernodle of William and 
Mary College, vice-president of the Virginia Council, 
and by Beatrice Marion, director, Richmond Premarriage 
and Marriage Counseling Service, member of the State 
Board of Directors. 


First County Council on Family Relations 


Cumberland County (North Carolina) Council on 
Family Relations —Mrs. William L. Saunders of Fayet- 


teville, North Carolina, president of the newly formed 
County Family Life Council, reports membership from 
such organizations as county health and welfare depart- 
ments, Red Cross, Parent-Teachers Associations, Home 
Demonstration Clubs, and the Mental Hygiene Society. 
This is the first County Family Life Council to register 
with the National Council on Family Relations. 


Meetings and Events 


Family Service Association of America.—Announces 
its 1950 Biennial Meeting for November 16-18, Hotel 
Statler, New York City, on the theme, “Family Living 
in a Time of World Tension.” 


The Groves Conferences.—For marriage and family 
educators and counselors will meet the last week of April 
1951 at the University of North Carolina and at North 
Carolina College at Durham. 


Kansas City Social Hygiene Society.—Announces a 
conference on “Sex Education” October 10, 11, 12 under 
the leadership of Lester Kirkendall and others. 


Louisiana State University.—School of Social Welfare 
announces approval of its sequence in Psychiatric Social 
Work by the American Association of Psychiatric Social 
Workers, reports Earl E. Klein, director. 


Lutheran Church— Missouri Synod.—Family Life Com- 
mittee is getting out a local leaders’ manual on “Helping 
Families, reports Oscar E. Feucht, secretary of Adult 
Education. 


Marriage Council of Philadelphia.—Held bi-weekly 
discussions through July and August in “Orientation to 
Marriage Counseling” as part of its In-Service Training 
Program for marriage counselors, under the leadership of 
Emily Mudd, director. 


Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit—Announces that Rob- 
ert Harper, chairman of the family life department, will 
act as coordinator of its training program for marriage 
counselors. 


Natrona Presbyterian Church, Brackenridge, Pennsyl- 
vania.—Held a series of family life discussions and 
lecture periods through the month of May in place of the 
traditional Mother's Day observance, under the leader- 
ship of Francis G. Stewart, pastor. 


Polish Research and Information Service.—Reports a 
new family code adopted by Sejm, effective October 1, 
1950 based on the principle of the permanence of mar- 
riage. Divorces can be granted only for most important 
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reasons and never in cases involving ill-effects on children. 
Full equality of men and women in marriage is assured. 
Property earned during marriage is considered jointly 
owned. 


Rochester, New York Programs.—A series of film- 
stimulated discussions on Preparation for Marriage and 
Family Living were held early in 1950 under the auspices 
of the Rochester Public Library, Reynolds Audio-Visual 
Division. Film guides developed by the leader, Rex M. 
Johnson of the Council of Social Agencies, are available 
on request. 


Teachers College Pamphlets.—Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University announces a new 
Parent-Teacher Series of pamphlets by such authors as 
Dorothy Baruch, James Hymes and Fritz Redl. 


Wisconsin Welfare Council Program.—On April 26, 
1950, at Two Rivers, Wisconsin, a meeting on “Strength- 
ening Family Living” was led by Marvin Rife of the 
University of Wisconsin. Rather than the traditional 
speakers, every delegate participated at the luncheon 
table to which he was assigned by discussing that table’s 
topic under the direction of the table moderator for 
twenty minutes. At the close of that time reporters from 
each of the twelve tables presented to the entire group 
their findings which in turn formed the basis for general 
discussion. 


Workshop on Marriage and Family Research.—Held 
at the University of Chicago, August 14-September 1, 
1950 drew research-minded personnel from the staffs of 
more than a score of universities, colleges and schools, 
representing such professional disciplines as sociology, 
psychology, child development, home economics, law, 
medicine, anthropology, biology, and education for the 
first intensive experience in developing multi-disciplinary 
research teamwork in the marriage and family fields. Day 
by day log of the workshop is available at cost ($2.00) 
from the director of the Workshop, Evelyn M. Duvall, 
1126 East s9th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


Personal Notes 


Judge Paul Alexander of Toledo, Ohio, met with the workshop on 
Marriage and Family Research on his way to Mexico in August. 


Maude Firth Bawden has retired from her post as director of Home 
and Family Life Education in the City Schools of Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
after 26 years of service. She makes her home with her husband at 1272 
S. Indianapolis Street, Tulsa. 


Lawrence Bee, formerly of Logan, Utah, now is professor of home 
economics, sociology and anthropology at the University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kansas. 





Cyril Bibby of London, England, keynote speaker at the National 
Council annual meetings in Denver is lecturing in various university 
centers in the states through the autumn and early winter. 

Helen Boettcher, formerly of Santa Barbara College, is now associ- 
ated with the Home Economics Department, Whittier College, Whit- 
tier, California. 

Fern Brown teaches sections of the functional course in marriage 
and family relations in the Division of Child Development and Family 
Life in the University of Nebraska. 


Elizabeth Christopher teaches marriage and family living at Rhode 
Island State College, Kingston, Rhode Island. 


Rabbi A. J. Grossfield of B'nai Israel Congregation had the earned 
degree of Doctor of Hebrew Letters conferred upon him by Hebrew 
Union College, June 10, 1950. 


Irma Highbaugh writing from Hongkong reports that she went as 
consultant on family life to the Eastern Asia Christian Conference 
in Bangkok last November, and that now she is serving as family con- 
sultant spending a few months in each of the Eastern Asia countries 
where pilot projects are being inaugurated. She urgently needs practical 
materials and aids with which to meet the intense problems of family 
crisis and cultural change. 


Judson T. Landis, formezly of Michigan State College, has accepted 
the position of associate professor of family sociology at the University 
of California at Berkeley, California. 


Harvey J. Locke of the University of Southern California has ac- 
cepted an appointment from the State Department as visiting professor 
of sociology at Uppsala University, Sweden, for the academic year. 


Louise M. Noble has been appointed chief of field services in the 
Children’s Bureau's Division of Social Services in the Federal Security 
Agency, Washington, D. C. 


Edgar A. Perretz, formerly of Michigan State College, is now chief 
psychiatric social worker, Bureau of Mental Hygiene, West Virginia 
Health Department. 


Helen E. Sherrill has been appointed assistant family life coordinator 
for the Lincoln (Nebraska) Public Schools. 


William Freeman Snow, founder and board chairman of the Ameri- 
can Social Hygiene Association, president of the International Union 
against Venereal Diseases, and long-time member and friend of the 
National Council on Family Relations, died June 12, 1950, in Bangor, 
Maine. 


Elizabeth H. Vaughan, formerly of Winthrop College, now teaches 
sociology at Meredith College, Raleigh, North Carolina. 


Amey E. Watson, formerly of Haverford, Penna., writes from Gly- 
fada, Greece, that she is working in the School of Social Welfare and in 
close touch constantly with family problems in Greece, and that she 
finds this journal invaluable even there. 





Tell us at any time what you like and do not like 
in the Journal—what angles you would like changed 
in any way. What new slants or emphases do you 
want? Give us your ideas. 
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Directory of Organizations 


American Associatior. . f Marriage Counselors, Inc., 2°70 
Park Avenue, Suite 7G, New York 17, New York. Pro- 
fessional association interested in establishment and main- 
tenance of standards in marriage counseling field. Provides 
information services to the public and allied professions. 
Referral to qualified marriage counselors and marriage 
counseling services on written request. (The Association, 
itself, offers no clinical services.) 

American Social Hygiene Association, 1790 Broadway, 
New York 19, New York. Sound publications on educa- 
tion for personal and family living, community and public 
health aspects of social hygiene. Write for lists. 

Cleveland Health Museum, Inc., 8911 Euclid Avenue, 
Cleveland 6, Ohio, is the sole distributor of the Dickinson- 
Belskie “Wonder of New Life” models on human repro- 
duction. Life size, life like, 100 items. Ask for free illus- 
trative folder. Film strips and Lantern slides also available. 


Marriage Council of Philadelphia, 1422 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania. 

Massachusetts Society for Social Hygiene, Inc., Room 
800, 14 Somerset Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts. Per- 
sonal and Marriage Counseling Service. Pamphlets, etc. 
on Sex Education, Marriage and other aspects of Social 
Hygiene. Lists and information on request. 

National Conference of Social Work, 22 West Gay 
Street, Columbus 15, Ohio. Annual Meeting, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, May 13-18, 19§1. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Ask your library to subscribe to Marriage and 
Family Living. Then ask your students to ask, 
then your friends.... Make your library con- 
scious of your Journal as a “must” on their shelves. 














Reports of National Committees 


(Continued from page 146) 


1. Do we need “specialists,” “generalists,” or ““concentrationists” in 
the field of marriage and family living? 
While the semantics involved created some confusion, the group 
held to the opinion that some form of specialist was needed. By 
specialist, it was meant a person with particular areas of aca- 
demic preparation as well as certain qualities of personality. It 
was recognized that the broad nature of the content of marriage 
and family life meant that several disciplines should contribute 
to the training of such people. 

2. What type of training is required of those working professionally 

in this field? ht 

Professor Pearl's point that this type of training can be divided 
into the old and the new was well taken. Most of us represent 
the “old” type of training. That means we prepared ourselves 
for work in this field by majoring in one of the disciplines con- 
tributing to the content and reading or securing additional course 
work in several of the related disciplines. The “new™ type of 
training is indicated by the small but significant number of inter- 
divisional graduate programs recently established in our country 
and the many others now in the planning stage. The unique 
characteristic of this “new” type of training is the fact that 
courses are taken in the content of several areas, usually in the 
different departments concerned, and the program secures unity 
through interdivisional administration. It was the consensus of 
feeling of the group that some graduate work was necessary for 
real and continuous leadership in this field. 

3. What can the National Council do to further professional standards 

and training in this field? 

The discussion on this subject was rather mixed in 
regard to suggested plans of action. Some felt that the 
National Council could provide professional assistance to 
schools and colleges which desired to organize programs 


of education in this field. This, of course, could be done 
through providing a panel of members in each region who 
would be available for this purpose. Some favored some 
type of accrediting arrangement similar to that now in 
effect for schools of social work. Others felt that this 
was not the function of our organization but had no 
definite suggestions to make. 

It seemed to be the prevailing feeling of those in at- 
tendance that a definite framework for establishing stand- 
ards and training in this field had been set up by our 
discussions which could well serve as a base for future 
developments. This framework mainly consisted of the 
recognition that: 

a. Our efforts are better directed toward the developing of stand- 
ards and training for those preparing for work in this field than 
toward those who are now a part of it. 

b. Definite training of a graduate level and interdisciplinary nature 
is necessary for fullest contribution and recognition in this field. 

c. Such training is now available by some universities and should 
be found at even more universities in the future. 

d. Some type of recognition for contributions by individuals and 
training programs would probably speed the development of our 
group into a truly professional organization and field of education. 


Officers elected for 1950-1951 are: chairman, Lester 
Peari, Florida State University, Tallahassee; vice-chair- 
man, Nellie Perkins, University of Illinois, Urbana; 
vice-chairman, Pauline Drollinger, State Supervisor of 
Homemaking Education, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 

BENJAMIN TIMMONS 
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Current Literature 


Book Review Editor 
AerT Reiss, JR. 


Department of Sociology, University of Chicago 


Pastoral Counseling. By Seward Hiltner. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, New York, 1949. Pp. 291. $3.00. 
This book is primarily a practical manual for those 

actually engaged in counseling. It assumes its readers to 

be seriously concerned with doing an effective job, and in a 

position to put into practice what they may read. The 

first of three parts might be paraphrased as How to Do It, 
the second as How to Integrate Counseling into a Total 

Program, and the third as How to Prepare Yourself. 

Dr. Hiltner has a thorough grounding in the necessary 
scientific background. He knows the problems that a 
pastor is actually up against. He has a sound and intelli- 
gent religious faith. The material is effectively and 
simply organized. The style is usually simple and read- 
able, despite a few incredibly and unnecessarily long 
sentences. The presentation is well balanced. Counseling 
is presented, not as a bag of tricks and devices, but as basic 
understandings and skills in helping others to help them- 
selves. Dr. Hiltner both appreciates the contributions of 
such schools as the “non-directive approach” and also 
their limitations. For most pastors this book will be an 
invaluable tool. For other counselors it will be a great 
assistance. 

Sytvanus M. Duva.. 

George Williams College 


Facts of Life and Love. By Evelyn Millis Duvall. Associa- 
tion Press, New York, 1950. Pp. xvii + 360. $3.00. 


-. Evelyn Duvall has given us in The Facts of Life and 
Love a book written for adolescents that we as physicians 
can heartily welcome. It interprets to them both the 
physiology and psychology of reproduction in terms of 
their every day experiences. She interprets the experience 
of growing up in so constructive a way that the next 
step to emotional maturity is clearly shown. Even in 
discussing the problems of loving, such as pregnancy in 
the unmarried woman, she shows the relationship of 
emotional immaturity of various types as contributing to 
the problem. She also simply and clearly shows the way 
to mature. She has the gift of being scientific, objective 
and constructive, yet not moralizing or condemning. She 
doesn’t permit the problem to become a millstone, but 
rather shows youth how to benefit by such unwise ex- 
periences and to see themselves and life differently. 

Asa physician I have frequently been surprised at the 


kind of fear the daughters of my medical colleagues, 
lawyers and judges show. Then I realized that they too 
often heard more of problems than of the normal facts of 
life. When a physician or judge dramatically discusses 
some medical or legal problem with other adults, young 
people often are listening. The children of professional 
parents often know too little about the normal behavior 
to be able to evaluate the percentage of problems to the 
normal. Evelyn Duvall’s book will help many young 
sons and daughters of professional parents to understand 
the preventable causes of these incidents and develop a 
proper perspective. 

This book the physician can give his own teen age 
children as well as the sons and daughters of his patients 
who ask him to help them instruct their adolescent 
children. Many fathers and mothers will themselves have 
a clearer understanding of their own physiology after 
reading this book. 

The adolescent needs to know the steps in his normal 
physical and emotional growth and development. He 
needs to understand not only the physiology of the endo- 
crines and their effect on the reproductive processes but 
also their effect on the normal emotional interests in life. 
These are all interrelated and can be constructive in- 
fluences leading to greater emotional maturity and less 
nervous tensions. Curiosity, worry, guilt, confusion and 
fears have a damaging effect on normal function. These 
are psychic aspects of psychosomatic problems. 

This book is a serious contribution to the literature in 
this field and can develop greater respect and appreciation 
of the reproductive system as very vital organs, important 
to the whole body economy. A normal sex life associated 
with healthy emotional relationships can contribute to 
greater health and success in life. Tensions and worries 
result when the powerful forces inherent in the sex 
aspects of life are not directed into the protective situa- 
tion of marriage and are left to drift to promiscuity. We 
as physicians know too well the lack of appreciation of the 
importance of the female reproductive organs when even 
mothers who are so important to their family can so 
easily resort to abortions. Too often we must explain to 
mothers the constructive value of pregnancy which 
matures the reproductive tract and the great harm from 
abortions which destroy vital organs and prevent normal 
emotional and physiologic function. Respect for the 
value of healthy reproductive organs is very necessary 
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and must be instilled in early adolescence so that no 
damage will ever be considered. 

Napina R. Kavinoxy, M.D. 
Los Angeles, California 


Love Is Not Enough. By Bruno Bettelheim. The Free 
Press, Glencoe, Illinois, 1950 Pp. 386. $4.50. 


This book is a brilliant attempt at describing the 
intricate processes which constitute the function of the 
Orthogenic School of the University of Chicago. This is 
one of the laboratory schools assigned to—rather, de- 
voted to—healing emotionally disturbed children. In 
this school, learning means more than acquiring knowl- 
edge; it means healing by acquiring a personality which 
shall be able to respond to life outside of the school with 
less pain and anxiety, with less self-imposed dangers than 
the child had lived with before entering the school. 
Scholastic learning in this school—successful as it may 
be—trepresents just one of the many means of giving the 
child the tools for developing an adequate personality. 
From the time of entering the school, every part of the 
daily activity—eating, brushing of the teeth, bathing and 
playing—becomes a part of the therapeutic approach. 
For all behavior is but a manifestation of the child's 
anxiety-ridden personality; thus it has to be observed and 
understood in order to feel out how much of the child’s 
behavior is constructive to the therapeutic goal and how 
much of the child's behavior should be changed and what 
measures can be taken to change it. These measures are 
usually not external or disciplinary ones; rather they grow 
out of the interpersonal relationships between the child, 
his counselors and his teachers, and between them and 
the director. These interpersonal relationships are manip- 
ulated in such a way as to result in a change in the internal 
conflict of the child and, through this, in a change of the 
child’s behavior. 

Such a general statement hardly can enable the reader 
to envisage the complexities of such cooperative endeavor 
as Dr. Bettelheim’s school represents. The leader of the 
school has to understand and evaluate not only each 
child’s present emotional disturbance, the factors which 
led up to it and the developmental capacities of each of 
the children; he also has to interpret and deal with each 
of his co-workers’ capacities and limitations in responding, 
in giving, in cooperating and in withholding. He also has 
to analyse and constantly revise his own attitudes towards 
his co-workers in order to create the best emotional at- 
mosphere for the development of his individual patient. 
This is an almost Titanic task which probably could not 
be achieved if all that it implies would have had to be 
thought out and blue-printed. Much of this activity is 
the result of an intuition, trained by psychoanalytic 
principles and experience, applied with devotion to the 
child individually and to the aims of the school generally. 


But how can one put all this down on the pages of a book? 
The principles of his work became his second nature and 
Dr. Bettelheim can make use of them as such. Therefore, 
the principles, on which the therapeutic measures are 
based, are not explained in this book in detail. The very 
interesting illustrations are not given in the frame of total 
case histories, but have been broken up to illustrate the 
pathologic behavior which must be treated in the situa- 
tion in which it arises. This will make the book difficult 
reading for those who are not well acquainted with 
severely disturbed children and for those who have not 
mastered the principles on which the complexities of the 
therapeutic school situation are handled. Such readers 
probably cannot visualize how the handling of the 
variety of situations adds up to a goal-conscious, thera- 
peutic process. 

In this reviewer's opinion, this book will be used as a 
reference and text by workers in the field of child therapy 
for many years to come. However, I believe that this is 
not a book which mothers should use for orienting them- 
selves in how to deal with their children; for, without 
the necessary background, the material of this book may 
be too anxiety producing for the non-professional reader. 

Tuerese Benepex, M.D. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Marriage and Family Relationships (Revised Edition). 
By Robert Geib Foster. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1950. Pp. xvi + 316. $2.75. 


The reason given for a revised edition of Marriage and 
Family Relationships is that “many things have changed” 
since the first edition appeared in 1944. The revised 
edition is therefore addressed to “the conditions, prob- 
lems, and circumstances of this new era.” 

The reader who looks for significant changes in the 
body of the book to reflect such changed social conditions 
will be disappointed. The chapter title, “Marriage and 
the Family in Wartime,” has disappeared from the re- 
vised edition, but the contents of the earlier chapter have 
been reproduced for the most part under other chapter 
headings. There are, of course, some tense changes, a few 
additions, omissions, transpositions, and other minor 
alterations. But not a single new reference, for example, 
has been cited in the text, despite the claim to revisions 
based on changed conditions (the reading lists in the 
Appendix do include many new titles, however). 

The most noticeable change from the earlier edition, 
aside from the additions to the Appendix, is to be found 
in the illustrations. A number of drawings have been 
changed or eliminated altogether. The only drawings 
which in this reviewer's opinion made any appreciable 
contribution to the 1944 text, however, have been omitted 
from the revised edition. They were the figures of the 
male and female reproductive organs. The author now 
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of common-sense sexual knowledge. I am all out of my copies 
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The Director of Mental Health of the State Board of Health 
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M.D., (A Southeastern State) 
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the young couple to Dr. Kelly’s excellent “Sex Manual.” It fills 
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suggests that another source be referred to for illustrations 
of the reproductive systems, although at another point 
in the book the author states that the book is intended, 
among other things, to serve as a reference work. 

As to the book's main purpose, Dr. Foster states that 
it is to stress “the personality and relationship phases 
of marriage and family life,” rather than to repeat statisti- 
cal and factual material abundantly available in other 
books. Yet there is little in the book that is not abun- 
dantly available in other books: books on general psy- 
chology, mental hygiene, and marriage and the family. 

The contents of the book are organized into nineteen 
chapters under four main headings. Part I, “Personal 
Development in Relation to Marriage,” reworks old ma- 
terial on personality determinants and on motivation so 
that the focus is on the early and continuous development 
of “friendliness pattern’, as basic to later success in 
mating and marriage adjustment. The continuity of 
emphasis on desirable social experience as a progressive 
contributor to the various heterosexual stages of associa- 
tion before and in marriage is maintained in Part II, “The 
Immediate Prelude to Marriage.” More specifically, the 
section concerns itself with dating, mate selection, prob- 
lems of courtship, engagement, and planning for mar- 
riage. The largest section, Part III. “Evolving a Satisfac- 
tory Family Life,” deals primarily with areas of adjust- 
ment of the young married couple. There is a consistent 
stress On marriage as a paired relationship, yet one in 
which each partner must permit the other freedom for 
the continued development of his own individuality. 
Well-chosen case material contributes to making this the 
most useful part of the book. 

Part IV, “The Family and Democratic Society,” re- 
lates healthy personality development in a democratic 
family environment to the relatively healthy or un- 
healthy state of our social, economic, and political life. 
At times, though, the author's references to the social 
order seem to be only vaguely related to the problems of 
family adjustment. In this section the author also in- 
dulges in such questionable generalizations as the refer- 
ence (p. 233) to the “prevailing tenor of public opinion 
after World War I that marriage and family life had 
outlived their usefulness.” 

When it is evaluated against the author’s ambitious 
statement that “this book is not primarily a textbook, a 
reference book, nor a study guide, but rather a combina- 
tion of all three,” the book falls far short of the goal. 
It lacks the meat, the careful, objective weighing of con- 
flicting views, the support for claims made by the author, 
the recognition of the contributions of recent research, 
which have come to be expected of college texts. Part of 
the time the author seems to be talking to early teenagers, 
at other times to college students, at other times to 
neither. As a reference work it has some limited applica- 


by Victoria Emerson and James J. Thompson 
Illustrated by J. Everett Draper 


A Milestone in Pre-Adolescent 
Sex Education 


Acclaimed by educators, parents, psychologists, 
parent-teacher groups, church leaders. 


Here, through the medium of an exciting juvenile 
story, the facts of life are set forth in an interesting, 
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What Others Say: 

“Children assimilate knowledge more naturally and 
wholesomely when presented in the story form of 
INTO THE WORLD. The naturalness, beauty, 
promise and wholesomeness of reproduction are 
smoothly depicted with the ever-present background 
of happy and understanding family relationships. 
These factors make this book one of the best yet 


produced.” 
William F. Benedict, 


Chief Assistant in Health Education, 
Connecticut Department of Health. 


“A great stride in education . . . the use of fiction 
makes it possible to give essential facts in a setting 
of home and fine family relationships . . . creates 
sound and wholesome attitudes and clears the way 
for closer confidences between parent and child. It 
prepares children for finer adult living. This is the 
book parents have been seeking.” 

Harrold A. Murray, M.D., 

Vice President, New Jersey Medical Society, 
Fellow, American Academy of Pediatrics, 
Fellow, American College of Physicians. 


“I commend you on an excellent job. This treat- 
ment has certain unique values, and I think it will 
have a wide influence.” 


Rev. Dr. Leland Foster Wood, 

Executive Secretary, Commission on 
Marriage and the Home 

Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America. 


128 pp. $2.00 
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GRANT FOUNDATION FELLOWSHIPS 


at the 
MERRILL-PALMER SCHOOL, DETROIT 
1951-1952 


The Merrill-Palmer School announces for the 
academic year 1951-1952 two fellowships in 
FAMILY LIFE EDUCATION AND MAR- 
RIAGE COUNSELING, offered by the Grant 
Foundation of New York for the third year. 
Candidates must be young men, preferably 
married, who have a master’s degree in a re- 
lated field, e.g., psychology, sociology, medi- 
cine, human development, education, or social 
work. The stipend is $2,500 each, plus tuition 
for the academic year. Application should be 
made by February 1, 1951. 
Address The Registrar 


The Merrill-Palmer School 


71 East Ferry Avenue 
Detroit 2, Michigan 
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FAMILY 
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Edited by 
Alphonse H. Clemens, Ph.D. 
$2.25 


Selected papers from the Workshops on Marriage and 
Family Relationships, conducted at The Catholic 
University of America, June 1948 and 1949. Topics: 
The Crisis in Family Life, The Obligation of Home, 
School and Church to Educate For Family Life, What 
Qualifications and Training Should Educators for 
Marriage Possess?, my" and the Family, Philoso- 
phy of Marriage and the Family, Educating Parents 
to Sex Instruction, Principals and Tests for Sex In- 
struction and Family Recreation. 


MORAL PROBLEMS OF INTERRACIAL 
MARRIAGE 


by Rev. Joseph F. Doherty (1950) $2.00 
THE FAMILY by Rev. A. L. Ostheimer 


(1939) $2.00 
THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF 
AMERICA PRESS 
Dept. M Washington 17, D.C. 








tion, as have so many other books which are not basically 
reference works. Written in large part in an easy, advice- 
manual style, the book may serve as a source of help to 
young married couples and those about to be married, 
although their information and advice will have to be 
supplemented by material from other sources. The 
Appendix contains some reference material, some of it for 
the general reader, some of it for the counselor or edu- 
cator, nearly all of it, however, being the same sort of 
reference material as can be found in the standard texts. 
Two extensive lists of questions and exercises, many of 
them quite provocative, constitute the basic “study 
guide” material. 
ABRAHAM E. KNEPLER 

University of Bridgeport 


The Nursery School. By Katherine H. Read. W. B. 
Saunders Company, Philadelphia and London, 1950. 
Pp. 264. $3.50. 

This book which is designed to be used as a text in 
the education of nursery school teachers represents a 
valuable contribution to that part of the literature of this 
field which employs a psychoanalytic orientation to 
nursery school education. Its offerings are threefold: it 
describes the general nature of a nursery school, its equip- 
ment, program and activities and discusses the place of 
each of these elements in meeting the needs and furthering 
the education of the nursery-age child; it offers an excel- 
lent guide to the student or teacher who uses the nursery 
school as a laboratory for the observation and under- 
standing of human behavior in the preschool years; it 
also presents a sound and workable set of principles for 
the apprentice teacher to use in her handling of children 
in the nursery school situation. 

One of the highlights of the book is found in this last 
area in which Read points out the importance of the 
teacher's having an understanding of and control over 
her own behavior in order to handle constructively the 
behavior presented by the children. Her treatment of 
such topics as the inadequacy felt by the new teacher, the 
acceptance by the adult of her own hostile feelings, and 
the influence of the teacher’s own experience with disci- 
pline is insightful and of outstanding value to the person 
engaged in training nursery school teachers. 

Betty L. Pincree 

Centenary Junior College 


Personal Adjustment, Marriage and Family Living. By 
Judson T. and Mary G. Landis. Prentice-Hall, New 
York, 1950. Pp. 392. $3.00. 

Helping to further the cause of family life education 
at the high school level is the new book by Judson and 

Mary Landis. It is written in readable style with attrac- 
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tive pictures and descriptive cartoons. The material on 
dating practices should appeal to the adolescent as will 
the chapter on Family Understanding during the Dating 
Years. Much of the book deals adequately with prepara- 
tion for marriage, the engagement period, adjustments in 
the early years of marriage, and being a good parent. 

Teachers will find the bibliography and the extensive 
film guide particularly helpful. Basic understandings of 
the factors influencing the growth of the personality can 
accomplish more in the field of mental hygiene than this 
book provides, but this essential weakness can be over- 
come by collateral reading and group discussion under 
experienced teacher leadership. 

Magryorig CosGRove 

Highland Park, Michigan 


Four Marriage Counseling Cases Illustrating the Helpful 
Relationship. By Paul Bicksler. Family and Children’s 
Society, Lebanon, Pennsylvania, 1950,.51 pp., plus 
Supplement entitled Helping a Young Woman with a 
Personal Problem, 13 pp. $1.00 (Mimeographed). 


These five cases are a welcome addition to the literature 
on counseling in general and marriage and family counsel- 
ing in particular. This is not only because the case ma- 
terial in counseling is all too meager but also, and perhaps 
mainly, due to the fact that the approach which Mr. 
Bicksler used in these cases was based on the concept of 

relationship therapy first formulated by Otto Rank. 

Dr. Otto Rank, one of the earliest and most brilliant 
associates of the late Dr. Sigmund Freud, broke with him 
and developed his own system of psychotherapy. His 
constructive criticism of the more orthodox Freudian con- 
cepts and procedures have been highly stimulating and 
suggestive to psychoanalysis and profoundly influenced 
the theories and methods of some of the recent analytic 
psychotherapists. 

Rank’s approach was applied also to social work, no- 
tably by the Pennsylvania School of Social Work with 
similarly constructive results. In these cases Mr. Bicksler, 
a graduate of the Pennsylvania School, endeavors to apply 
the Rankian approach to the counseling process. Al- 
though he is not the first to do this, having been preceded 
by other graduates of the Pennsylvania School, he is the 
first to attempt the specific application to marriage coun- 
seling per se. The results are both interesting and chal- 


g. 

It would have been helpful if the author had indicated 
his indebtedness to Rank so that the interested reader 
could consult the original sources. However, in fairness 
it should be stated that he gives several references in the 
bibliography which, when perused, will leave little doubt 
as to the relationship. 

It is this reviewer's opinion that the Rankian approach 
probably has as much to offer to counseling as to psycho- 
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THE CHALLENGE OF 
DELINQUENCY 


By Negley K. Teeters, Temple University, and 
John Otto Reinemann. 


A courageous and highly teachable presentation of the 
facts of juvenile delinquency. Covers the scope of the 
problem, control and treatment and community responsi- 
bility. One-quarter of the book is devoted to the juvenile 
court and probation services and correctional institutions. 
An outstanding feature is the challenging case studies 
usefully provided in an appendix. Teaching aids, such as 
problems, illustrations, charts, tables, and bibliographies 
add to the text’s usefulness. 
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edited by Herbert Blumer 
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HOW LIFE IS HANDED ON 


“This is a wonderful book for adolescents, to explain repro- 
ductive systems of man and beast. The style of writing is eas 
and direct. Illustrations are informative and ample. he 
explains things as most parents wish they could.”—Journal of 
the American Medical Association 


“TI have read the book by Cyril Bibby entitled ‘How Life 
Is Handed On,’ which you were kind enough to send to me, 
and find it an admirably straightforward, honest source of 
information for young people. 

“In any community where there is not some strong dis- 
approval of giving such information to young people, I should 
think it would be very well to put it into the public library, 
or perhaps even the school library. Certainly it should be in 
the hands of every mother and teacher with the res ibility 
for the younger generation.””—DorotHy CANFIELD FISHER 


Profusely—and delightfully!—illustrated $2.00 
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“One of the best guides for parents and teachers through 
the tortuous paths of ‘question answering.’ ”’-—News Exchange 
(of the Planned Parenthood Federation of America) 

“An honesty and sanity that is refreshing and convincing, 
and a grasp of available materials and techniques that be- 
speaks a richness of scholarship and experience.”’—Educational 

utlook $2.50 
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therapy and social work. This is another reason why Mr. 
Bicksler’s pamphlet should prove rewarding reading to 
marriage counselors and those interested in adjusting 
marriage and family difficulties. 

Maurice J. KARPF 
Los Angeles, California 


Psychodrama and Sociodrama in American Education. 
By Robert Bartlett Haas. Beacon House, New York, 
1949. Pp. xiit+251. $6.75. 

This book indicates how Dr. Moreno’s relatively new 
technique, the use of spontaneous dramatics with a pur- 
pose, is influencing the efficiency of present day teaching 
methods. Although the numerous case histories and de- 
scriptions are taken from school and college classes, cer- 
tainly social workers, youth group leaders and those inter- 
ested in teaching methods will find the material contained 
in this book invaluable. Because this method lends itself 
so well to the observing, teaching and study of interper- 
sonal relationships it is a must for all interested in teaching 
family living. Many parents will find the examples of 
psychodrama out of the school setting most thought pro- 
voking, for sociodrama can not only be a fascinating en- 


tertainment, but most helpful in building for good rapport 
and understanding between the various family members 
and their friends. It is also a splendid teaching method for 
parents to employ. 

In editing this book Dr. Haas has drawn together a 
number of most interesting and stimulating first hand 
case studies and experiences of how psychodrama and 
sociodrama are being used in various school systems 
throughout the country. These reports are grouped under 
eight sections, namely: I, Education as a process, II, 
Projects in elementary education, III, Projects in the 
junior high school, IV, Projects in the senior high school, 
V, Projects at the college level, VI, Projects in counseling, 
VII, Projects in tests and measurements, and VIII, Im- 
plications and recommendations for educational practice. 

The treatment is practical and the book leads off with a 
most stimulating and thought provoking foreword by the 
editor on the importance of spontaneity and the process of 
learning through creativity. The material demonstrates 
how the method is applicable to a wide variety of situa- 
tions from the handling of a class room problem to the 


' teaching of Spanish. The latter part of the book includes a 


section on projects that investigate and diagnose the soci- 
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B&W, 80 minutes. 
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Children on Trial, British Information Services. Two boys and a 
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living in her son's home. 16mm, sd, B&’'W, 18 minutes. 
Managing the Family Income, a film strip produced by Household 


Finance Corporation, dramatizing a typical family’s success in de- 
veloping a budget. B&’W, 86 frames, 22 minutes. 
Jimmie Beats Rheumatic Fever, Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
y, sound = strip, depicting an 8 year old boy's successful 
ttle with rheumatic fever. Alertness by parents, medical 
guidance, many diversional activities to do in bed, all combine to 
help Jimmie beat the fever. 15 minutes. 


For comprehensive listing of films available see: Edu- 
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ometric structure of groups under different types of leader- 
ship. Finally the editor has kindly provided the reader 
with a summary, a brief biography of the authors, and a 
glossary of terms. 

Rosemary Lippitt 
The Neuropsychiatric Institute 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


The Family Today: A Guide for Leaders in Family Life 
Education. By Dorothy T. Dyer. University of Minne- 
sota Press, Minneapolis, 1950. Pp. 169. $2.50. 

This little book might have been better titled, “A 
Report on Family Life Education Planning at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota.” It represents the work of fifteen 
selected students during a six weeks summer session 
(1949) under Professor Dyer. It is not a systematic 
treatment of the modern family, but consists almost 
solely of illustrative outlines of teaching and counseling 
projects geared to twenty-two hypothetical group situa- 
tions. It is presented with emphasis upon materials, 
techniques, and procedures for family life education. 

Although, presumably, each report was to follow a 
standard form adopted at the beginning, there is consider- 
able inconsistency among the various project statements 
—as to style, interpretations, and completeness of cover- 
age. Considered as a whole, the book lacks integration. 
Why, as one example, are there fourteen “qualities desir- 
able for leadership” listed for an eleventh- and twelfth- 
grade home economics class teacher (Project A), as com- 
pared with only two such qualities for a teacher of per- 
sonal orientation among high school seniors (Project B)? 

Since this book was “group-produced” its usefulness 
will undoubtedly be greatest for those who experienced 
the group process during its creation. Other workers in 
the field may find it suggestive, however; both as to tech- 
niques of group planning and as a sourcebook in family 
life education projects. As might be expected from the 
fact of so many persons compromising their views over 
such a short period of time, the descriptions are not ex- 
tremely penetrating. At the end are helpful lists of books 
and films. 

Haroip T. CurisTENsEN 

Purdue University 


But You Don’t Understand. By Frances Bruce Strain. 
Appleton Century Crofts, New York, 1950. Pp. 217. 
$3.00. 

This latest of Mrs. Strain’s books consists of 12 dra- 
matic short stories, each complete in portraying a real 
situation common to the teen ager of today. Each episode 
shows a depth of understanding of the problems occurring 
during the teen years and a sincere respect for the indi- 
vidual during the complicated years of growing up. 
Without drawing a moral, Mrs. Strain shows how the 
understanding of parents, of teachers, and of the com- 


munity can help the teen ager meet these intricate prob- 
lems to find his life role and make a happy adjustment in 
his environment. This book is not entirely out of the area 
of sex education with which we associate writings of Mrs. 
Strain. Several of the episodes relate pertinently to the 
problem of the emerging sex interests and adaptation to the 
sex role as defined by our culture. At the end of the book, 
Mrs. Strain presents short discussions of each child por- 
trayed ina “story.” These are not essential to the under- 
standing and value of the book but will be helpful to many 
readers. 

As a contribution to understanding the teen ager’s 
basic needs and desires and to show ways in which these 
can be met in every day living, this book, But You Don’t 
Understand is one of the best. 

Lois R. Scuutz 
Kansas State College 


The Psychology of Mental Health. By Louis P. Thorpe, 
Ph.D. The Ronald Press Company, New York, 1950. 
Pp. 747. $5.00. 

This is intended as a textbook for unversity and college 
courses on mental hygiene or the psychology of adjust- 
ment. It has many positive values for that purpose. It 
contains many references to research studies and each of 
the twenty chapters carries a list of from fifteen to twenty 
recommended books. 

The volume is made up of five parts, The Problem of 
Mental Health, The Psychodynamics of Mental Health, 
Personality and Mental Health, Conditions Marked by 
Inadequate Mental Health, Improving Mental Health. 

Although the title suggests positive content and the 
book offers many practical suggestions of a constructive 
nature, a rather large portion of the volume actually deals 
with pathology and with negative or destructive forces in 
the family, school and other institutions. The chapters 
dealing with the school come nearer to outlining a sound 
program for building mental health than does the single 
chapter on Mental Health and the Home. In this chapter, 
for each page which describes positive methods and out- 
comes there are several pages describing inadequacies of 
child-parent relations and mistakes of parents. 

The book is very broad in scope, including at the one 
end the history of psychoanalysis and the various schools 
of psychology and at the other end an analysis of all phases 
of community life which contribute to mental health or 
illness. The reviewer would not always agree with the 
weight and balance given to different parts but, in the 
hands of an instructor who is experienced in the field the 
book would be very valuable as a text to give information, 
to raise issues and promote discussion. 

Lutuer E. Woopwarp, Pu.D. 

Community Mental Health Services 

New York State Mental Health Commission 
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New Books from MACMILLAN 


Marriage and Family Relationships 





By ROBERT G. FOSTER 






REVISED EDITION 


This revision of a successful text provides students with the practical 
material that will be of most value to them in marriage. Written from 
a sound, commonsense point of view, the book will be particularly useful 
for married students or those about to be married. Additional case ma- 


terial is now included, adding further interest to a book well-known for 


its readability. $2.75 








Community Organization and 
Planning 






By ARTHUR HILLMAN 







A sound presentation of the best current thought and evidence of 
achievement in this field, with emphasis on the methods by which com- 


munities deliberately change their structure and way of life. $4.00 






Social Structure 


By GEORGE P. MuRDOCK 







A study of family, kinship organization, sex and marriage in some 250 
societies, combining the approaches of cultural anthropology, sociology, 


behavioristic psychology and psychoanalysis. $4.50 






THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 
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Book Notes 


Marriages and Families of University Graduates and 
Statistical Supplement. By W. A. Anderson. Cornell 
University Press, Ithaca, New York, 1950. Pp. 52 
and pp. 32. $1.00 for either publication. 


Marriages and Families of University Graduates is an 
excellent monograph presenting a factual picture of the 
marital and childbearing experiences of college graduates 
together with their relationship to a number of factors, 
age, size of place where reared, type of education and edu- 
cation of spouse. The monograph is unique in that a com- 
plete statement of findings can be obtained by reading 
the Table of Contents. Each point in the analysis is intro- 
duced by a summarizing statement. 

The principles and generalizations drawn from the 
data furnish an excellent foundation for objectively dis- 
cussing marital and child-bearing experiences. They 
should be very helpful as supplementary material for col- 
lege courses in family problems. 

The second monograph presents the fifty-five statistical 
tables on which the conclusions are based. It contains 
tables on the marital status, marital experience, child- 
bearing and child-spacing of the 1,496 graduates of Cor- 
nell University of the classes of 1919, 1920 and 1921 who 
participated in the study. Research students of the family 
will find these tables of value in studying the careful analy- 
sis of the author. 


Babe in a House. By Mollie Stevens Smart. Scribners, 
New York, 1950. Pp. 212. $2.75. 


Sensible down-to-earth guidance of the infant in the 
family is attractively presented in this volume which 
should prove helpful to young parents and those who 
work with them. 


Healthy Babies Are Happy Babies. By Josephine Hemen- 
way Kenyon, M.D. and Ruth Kenyon Russell, M.D. 
Little, Brown and Company, Boston, 1949. Pp. 310. 
$2.50. Paper bound copy, $.25, New American Libra- 
ry of World Literature, New York City. 

Fourth Edition, completely revised, of the popular book 

about babies that came out originally in 1934. 


Trends in Part Time Employment of College Trained 
Women. By Eva vB. Hansl. The Woman’s Press, New 
York, 1949. Pp. 63. $1.00. 

A provocative little volume meaty with implications 
for the fuller use of college trained women, through part 
time employment. 


Having a Baby. By Alan F. Guttmacher. The New 
American Library, a Signet Book, New York, 1950. 
Pp. 192. 25 cents. 


This book written by one of the well known American 


obstetricians and professor of obstetrics at Johns Hopkins 
University is a revision of the author's earlier work The 
Story of Human Birth. This pocket size edition of the 
earlier work (with recent additions and with the medical 
materials brought up to date) presents materials on the in- 
fant from the time of conception to the time the child 
leaves the hospital after birth. The book is written with 
a view to not only presenting the scientific materials on 
conception, pregnancy and childbirth but to correcting 
popular misconceptions about aspects of childbirth and 
prenatal care. 


Social Problems. By Francis E. Merrill with H. Warren 
Dunham, Arnold Rose and Paul W. Tappan. Alfred 
A. Knopf, New York, 1950. Pp. 425+xii. Trade edi- 
tion $4.00, Text edition $3.00. 


This volume is an introductory text in social problems. 
It has as its general purpose the presentation of a general 
background for the study of social problems and the analy- 
sis of four specific social problems, problems of personality, 
delinquency, family and minorities. The section on family 
problems consists of a series of chapters on the family in 
a changing society, family conflict and family disorganiza- 
tion by Francis E Merrill. 


Childhood and After. By Susan Isaacs. International 
Universities Press, Inc., New York, 1949. Pp. 245. 
$4.50. 

Essays and clinical studies largely on the bearing of 
psychoanalysis upon the up-bringing and education of 
young children, by the widely read author of The Nursery 
Years. 


Books Received 


Bryson, Lyman (ed.), The Communication of Ideas, Harper and Brothers, New York 
City, 1948, $3.50. 

De Schweinitz, Karl, People and Process in Socia! Security, American Council on Education, 
Washington, D. C., 1948, $2.00. 

Engle, Earl T., Menstruation and Its Disorders, Charles C Thomas, Springfield, Illinois, 
1950, $6.50. 

Kluckhohn, Clyde, Mirror for Man, Whittlesey House, New York City, 1949, $3.75. 

Felsen, Henry Gregor, Hot Rod, E. P. Dutton and Co., New York City, 1950, $2.00. 

Gates, Olive and Shields, Warren, A Handbook for the Diagnosis of Cancer of the Uterus 
by the Use of Vaginal Smears, second edition, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, 1948, $4.00. 

Geddes, Donald Porter, and Curie, Enid (eds.), About the Kinsey Report, New American 
Library, New York City, 1948, $.25. 

Gross, Feliks (ed.), European Ideologies, Philosophical Library, New York, 1948, $12.00. 

Heimers, Lili and Cook, Margaret (compilers), Guidance, Personal and Vocational, New 
Jersey State Teachers College, Montclair, 1945, $.75. 

Heimers, Lili and Cook, Margaret (compilers), People of America, New Jersey State 
Teachers College, Montclair, 1945, $.25. 

Hymes, James L., Jr., Being a Good Parent, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City, 1949, $.60. 

Kanner, Leo, M.D., In Defense of Mothers, Charles C Thomas, Springfield, Illinois, 1950, 
$3.00. 

Kling, Samuel G. and Kling, Esther B. (eds.), The Marriage Reader, Vanguard Press, New 
York City, 1947, $3.00. 

Laird, Helene, Nancy Goes to College, World Publishing Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
1950, $2.00, 

Thurston, Lee M., The Family Today, Department of Public Instruction, Lansing, 
Michigan, 1948. 
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Lasswell, Harold D., Power and Personality, W. W. Norton, New York City, 1948, 
$3.00. 

Lord, Daniel A., $.J., Planning Your Happy Marriage, Queen's Work, St. Louis, Mis 
souri, 1949, $3.00. 

May, Rollo, The Meaning of Anxiety, Ronald Press Company, New York City, 190, 
$4.50. 

Paradise, Viola, Toward Public Understanding of Casework, Russell Sage Foundation, 
New York City, 1948, $2.00. 

Ruch, Floyd L., Psychology and Life, (third edition), Scott, Foresman and Company, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, 1948, $3.75. 

Shacter, Helen, How Personalities Grow, McKnight and McKnight, Bloomington, Illinois, 
1949, $3.00. 

Upham, Frances, A Dynamic Approach to Illness, Family Service Association of America, 
New York City, 1949, $3.00. 

Williamson, Maude and Lyle, Mary S., Homemaking Education for Adults, Appleton 
Century Crofts, 1949, $2.50. 

Zimmerman, Carle C., Outline of American Regional Sociology, Phillips Book Store, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, 1947, $1.75. 





“... Every science museum 

or museum of natural history should include a “Hall of Man” 

with exhibits on human biology from heredity to old age.” 
Bruno Gesuarp, Cleveland Health Museum 















Your teen agers are easier 
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Conceptions of Marital Roles by Status Groups 


(Continued from page 136) 


ment status of husbands and wives. Women who work 
full-time tend toward conventional conceptions and those 
who work part-time tend toward companionate concep- 
tions of both husband and wife roles. And the women 
whose husbands are not employed lean more significantly 
to the conventional conception of their own and their 
husband's role than do the wives of employed men. The 
husbands, too, are more willing to conceive of the 
woman's role as companionate if she is not working full- 
time than if she is. 

To the sociologist, these findings suggest a number of 
hypotheses which are in need of further investigation. 
The fact that role-playing and role conceptions do not co- 
incide and that in one instance the conceptions appear to 
be.a rationalization of the demands of the situation while 
in the other they are more like a reaction, highlights the 
question as to how important social approval is in enabiing 
persons or, more specifically, the family to adjust to new 
situations. Then too, our observation of agreement be- 
tween husband and wife with regard to the woman's role 
and the lesser agreement as to the man’s role makes us 
wonder what factors are responsible for this disparity, if 
it is not due to social class or parental background. Is it 
that the college couple is so desirous of living up toan 
imagined standard of appropriate behavior for a higher 
class than most belong to, that the status of their families 
of orientation does not influence their conceptions? Does 
this factor have something to do with the association be- 
tween conceptions of the wife role and her employment, 
since the working wife is the most observable evidence of 
a couple's status in the campus community? Projecting 


into the post-university lives of these families, will social 
class membership enter as a factor in shaping their con- 
ceptions, once they leave the university community? 

To students of the family who also frequently play the 
role of “educators” the recognition of situations in which 
role-playing and role conceptions do not coincide is im- 
portant for the approach to be taken in the courses in the 
family. If we are to assume that, regardless of social 
class membership, there is a great deal of agreement be- 
tween husbands and wives as to the role the wife should 
play—and that economic conditions in the school com- 
munity largely reflect those in the outside world, some- 
thing might be done to bring conceptions and overt be- 
havior together. In addition, the whole area of middle 
class patterns and husband-wife opportunities of attain- 
ing them should be laid bare before the student. For 
there is real danger in the all-pervasiveness of the great 
myth among our college couples that the degree is the key 
to economic and social security. 

On the other side of the picture, the interest of the 
young people in the wife’s homemaking and in the hus 
band’s playing a companionate role which emphasizes 
greater participation in the home as a focal point of 
democracy—along with the interest in increasing the 
birth-rate—might serve as an incentive for educators to 
reconsider the education of young women so that their 
outlook toward any employment they may “have to” 
pursue might be integrated with their outlook toward 
their families. The educator might also be led to integrate 
the education of the man for an occupation with his edu- 
cation for husbandhood and fatherhood. 
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“When emotional needs are not met... it comes out in whining, crying, cruelty to animals, fighting with 
other children . .. later, lying, stealing, other forms of delinquency.”—CHILDCRAFT, Volume 10, pp. 48-64. 


Are you familiar with CHILDCRAFT? 


a complete and authoritative plan to 


Guide Children Safely from infancy to adolescence 


“Problem children” become less a problem 
in the hands of an experienced guidance 


needed. And they will know the guidance 
they give their children is right. For the 


counselor. But they are a full-time job, and 
only their parents can devote full time to 
it! That’s why over 50 famous child spe- 
cialists first created Childcraft—to provide, 
in one place and at a cost the average 
family can afford, a complete child guid- 
ance plan. 


Parents thus can have on call the expert 
advice of today’s foremost authorities on 
child training — when and where it is 


se inspection, a free copy of the booklet “51 Perplexing 
= telend ¢ Parents.” If I discover that this booklet will assist 
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advice contained in Childcraft represents 
the findings of 35 universities, institutes 
and child guidance centers. To meet any 
unusual problems, Childcraft offers a FREE 
Advisory Service to owners of the set. 


LOOK INTO CHILDCRAFT TODAY! You'll find 
it an immense help in your work—a source 
of inspiration, a ready reference, a guid- 
ance tool you may confidently recommend 
to parents. 


FREE to professional guidance coun- 
selors: A liberal quantity of descriptive 
brochures on Childcraft, dealing with the 51 
most common perplexing problems of child 
training. These booklets are for free distri- 


bution to parents. 
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Childcraft is available only through authorized representa- 
tives who have been carefully selected and professionally 


men and women who are interested in child guidance and 
would like to build up a substantial income. For informa- 
tion, write Mrs. C. G. Ferry, Childcraft, Box 6139, Chicago 
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MIRROR FOR MAN, The Relation of Anthropology 
fo Modern Life 


By CLype KLuckHoun, Harvard University. 322 pages, $3.75 


The $10,000 first-prize winner of the Whittlesey House-Science Illustrated Science Fellowship Award, 
Professor Kluckhohn’s Mirror for Man was chosen as the one book that contributed most to man’s 
understanding of the world today. The author tells what anthropology has to offer toward clearing away 
the walls of prejudice that now exist between peoples and nations. He attacks “race theories” that we 
have inherited from our slave-hunting ancestors and shows how an understanding of conflicting cultures 


can be used to promote world peace. 


ACHIEVING MATURITY 
By Jane Warters, State Teachers College, Lock Haven, Pennsylvania. 348 pages, $3.00 i 


Here is a survey volume covering the principal developmental experience of adolescents and youths— 
physical, intellectual, emotional, moral and ethical, interpersonal, and social, including vocational 
experiences. It is designed to help students understand themselves and their problems, and to aid the 
counselor in mental hygiene and orientation work, and in other phases of guidance work with high 
school and college students. ~* 


SEX QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. A Guide to 
Happy Marriage 


By Frep Brown, Mt. Sinai Hospital, New York; and Rupotpa T. Kempton, Vassar College. 256 
pages, $2.95 : 


In this unique work, two outstanding authorities present a basic sex primer in question and answer form 
which includes extensive information on the physiological aspects of sex. The answers are unusually 
clear and specific, a en eee 
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